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General Literature. 


Modern and Ancient Greece. [Das Volksieben der Neugriechen und 
das hellenische Alterthum. ‘Non Bernhard Schmidt. Erster Theil.] 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1871. : 


Ever since Leo Allatius published his tract, De guorundam 
Graecorum opinationibus, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the attention of travellers has been drawn from time 
to time to the correspondence between the customs and 
superstitions of the inhabitants of the Greek peninsula in 
ancient and modern times. During the last fifty years the 
work of observing and collecting these had proceeded apace, 
and much valuable information is to be gathered from the 
works of such critics as Fauriel, Pashley, Ross, and Ulrichs, 
together with the numerous scattered notices to be found in 
the writings of the modern Greeks themselves. Latterly, a 
useful summary of these points has been made in C. Wachs- 
muth’s pamphlet, Das alte Griechenland im neuen, which, for 
its size, contains a wonderful supply of valuable facts and 
suggestions on the subject. Still, much remained to be 
done in the way of bringing together additional material, 
and arranging it perspicuously with a view to comparison 
with antiquity ; and consequently the present work has long 
been looked forward to as likely to supply this desideratum. 
It was also soon perceived that the discussion of this ques- 
tion was intimately connected with that of the origin of the 
modern Greeks, and that any well established resemblances 
in habits and beliefs would form a strong argument against 
the theory of Fallmerayer, that that people is of: purely Sla- 
vonic race. Accordingly among Greeks it was expected that 
M. Schmidt's work would have a distinctly polemical object, 
and would professedly combat those whom they regarded as 
the foes of their nationality. The author, however, disclaims 
any purpose that is not purely antiquarian ; but at the same 
time he has furnished one of the most convincing replies 
that has yet been given to the opposite view, not only from 
the general tenor of his work, but also from the arguments 
adduced in the preface, and especially in the collection he 
has made of the rarer words from ancient Greek, which are 
still to be found in isolated modern dialects—a source of 
proof on which he, with good reason, lays great stress, 
because, as they are unknown’ to the speech of the more 
educated classes, they show unmistakably that they must be 
indigenous, and not introduced from abroad. 

Of the way in which M. Schmidt has executed his work 
we can speak in the highest terms of praise. Quite inde- 
pendently of its immediate object, the book is admirable as 
a collection of the superstitions of a country, and as such it 


will be of service to those who are gathering materials for 
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the early history of mankind. . But it is in comparing the 
ancient and modern superstitions that the writer’s skill is 
especially shown. What is most required for this purpose 
is a complete mastery over the details of the subject, as it is 
often in minor traits that the most convincing resemblances 
are to be found ; clearness of en to facilitate com- 
parison; and impartiality of judgment, to convince the 
reader that he is not being led astray by points of accidental 
similarity, and yet not to ignore what a careful examination 
will show not to be the result of chance. All this will be 
found in the present work, together with a thorough know- 
ledge of classical antiquity: to which we may add that 
M. Schmidt has himself resided in the country for three 
years, principally in the islands of Zante and Cephalonia, 
and has there made a collection of popular songs and stories, 
which will form an excellent supplement to the Griechische 
und albanesische Marchen of von Hahn. It is a satisfaction 
to hear that this is nearly ready for publication, for it is often 
quoted in this book, and it is somewhat tantalizing’to be 
referred to an authority which has not yet seen the light. 
We are not certain whether the writer has in all cases suffi- 
ciently estimated the amount there is in common between 
customs and ideas which he finds in Greece and other 
systems of superstition: perhaps the perusal of such a book 
as Mr. Tylor’s Primitive Culture—a work sui generis for its 
grasp of the general subject and power of grouping—might 
lead him to modify some of his conclusions; but this is 
almost unavoidable in a subject of this character, and as a 
general rule he has shown remarkable self-restraint in avoid- 
ing doubtful points. Finally, we should not omit to notice 
the exhaustive way in which information has been gathered 
from a great variety of modern Greek publications, many of 
which can never be accessible to students in Western Europe. 

The work is to consist of three parts, the first two of 
which relate to the superstitions, the third to the customs 
of the country: the first part has now appeared. Most of 
the figures that appear in this were already well known—the 
Nereids, who represent the ancient nymphs ; Gillo; Mormo, 
and the Lamia, familiar bugbears of antiquity ; the Telonia 
or spirits of the air ; orovxeia or genii ; the Fates, and Charon, 
the god of death, with many others. But the information 
that has been collected respecting them is given here much 
more fully than in any previous book, and not a few of the 
additional points are important from the resemblances they 
offer to ancient beliefs. Thus it is difficult to regard it as 
the result of chance that, while the classical Empusa was 
believed to have one foot of brass, the other like that of an 
ass, the modern Lamia has a brazen and an ass’s foot. The 
story of the vulnerable heel of Achilles is reproduced in 
connection with certain giants, who are said to have been 
rendered safe from wounds by being dipped in a river by 
their mother, except in the ankle_by which they were held. 
The Cyclopes reappear in a race of wild, lawless, one-eyed 
monsters, who are known as the povéuparo. We also meet 
with a being possessing the attributes and functions of Pan, 
and even the name of Panos or Panios was reported to the 
author as existing in Zante for the patron spirit of goats who 
dwells in the mountain gorges, though he judiciously hesitates 
to accept this as a fact without more certain evidence. Simi- 
larly, in offerings which on certain occasions are made to the 
Nereids, it is customary for the giver, after presenting them, 
to hasten away without looking back, as we know from 
Sophocles and Virgil was the case in ancient times. And 
as these spirits are regarded as exercising their malignant 
influence especially at midday, in the neighbourhood of 
springs, and under the shade of certain trees of which the 
plane was one, these circumstances are adduced as illus- 
trating the passage in Plato's Phaedrus, where Socrates 
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speaks of the possibility of his becoming vupddAyrros, and 
the reader is reminded that all these conditions were present 
on that occasion. 

Besides these details which are either new or have not 
been much noticed hitherto, there are also a number of 
mythological personages whom M. Schmidt has brought to 
light for the first time. Such are the Drymiae, who are only 
known in parts of Greece, and correspond to the ancient 
Dryads, though they have also a partial resemblance to the 
nymph Echo, as they are believed to be spiteful towards 
those who make reverberations in the mountains. Such is 
also the Sea-spirit, a compound of Nereus and Poseidon, 
who is represented as riding on dolphins with a trident in his 
hand, and having a fish’s tail; and the Lame-spirit, the most 
dangerous and injurious of all the fiends. Here also we 
first learn of the existence of a Charontissa, or wife of 
Charon, a modern Proserpine, who rules by her husband’s 
side in Hades, and performs the milder office of comforting 
the departed spirits when they first arrive in the realms 
below. It is also a point of some importance that while 
hitherto the Charon of the modern Greeks has only been 
known as the hunter of men’s lives and the jailor of the 
dead, he is now discovered to be regarded in some places as 
the ferryman of the infernal river, and his boat is spoken of, 
and the passage-money which he demands. This last point 
had already been rendered probable by the term zeparixw, 
applied to the custom of placing a piece of money in the 
mouth of the corpse, which until lately was commonly prac- 
tised, and even now is found in some parts of the country. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the work that has 
appeared is the part which relates to God and the saints, and 
the way in which the attributes of heathen divinities have 
been transferred to them. In his collection of Popular 
Tales, the author promises to present us with a story in 
which the combat of Zeus with the giants is attributed to the 
Christian God. Not a little remarkable is it that the modern 
Cretans make use of the invocation Zave Oeé, and on the 
sides of Parnassus the exclamation “ God of Crete” is used 
to express incredulity, which seems exactly to correspond to 
a statement of Origen, who said that the early Christians 
were accused of ridiculing the worshippers of Zeus, because 
the burial-place of the god was shown in Crete. In con- 
nection with Mt. Olympus, round which many modern super- 
stitions centre, M. Schmidt might have noticed the remark- 
able fact that all the monasteries on that mountain are de- 
dicated to the Holy Trinity, and this circumstance is very 
probably connected with its having been the special abode 
of the highest of the heathen deities. With regard to the 
summit of the mountain, which is described in the popular 
songs as “ the triple peak of heaven,” and is regarded as the 
dwelling-place of the Fates, he might have mentioned that 
a reference seems here to be made to the three highest 
points, which are known to the inhabitants of Olympus as 
“the Three Brethren” (ra tpia ddéAgia). The author re- 
marks (p. 69) that he cannot find any certain evidence of 
votive offerings having been made in ancient times after 
some special deliverance, containing an emblematic reference 
to the origin of the vow: we would suggest that the figure 
of Arion on the dolphin at Taenarum was probably of such 
a character. Again, we do not think M. Schmidt, in tracing 
the connection between the ancient and modern religion, 
has sufficiently taken into account the great number of 
ancient shrines and holy places which are now entirely 
deserted, and have not been replaced by any Christian place 
of worship, offering thereby a marked contrast to what took 
place in Italy, and testifying to the same struggle in which 
the name “EAAyy became identified with “pagan,” and was 
replaced by that of “Pwpatos. No doubt the Parthenon may 





have been purposely converted into a sanctuary of the 
Virgin Mother of Christ, and that of Theseus into a church 
of the Christian warrior St. George; and it may not be 
accident that a religious festival accompanied by dancing is 
celebrated on the top of Mt. Ithome at the present day, just 
as it was in ancient times in honour of Zeus ; but these are 
rare exceptions, and in the great majority of instances there 
is reason to believe that the ancient temples were placed 
under a ban. We believe also that M. Schmidt is right in 
not connecting the cu/tus of the Prophet Elias as the patron 
of high places with the worship of Helios, because of the 
comparatively few mountains on which there were shrines of 
that god; and he very properly derives this function which 
the Greek Church has assigned to the Prophet, not, as has 
often been thought, from the sacrifice on Carmel, but from 
his ascent into heaven: this, we may remark, is confirmed 
by the Russian legends which identify him with the god of 
thunder. We might add many more subjects of interest 
which are illustrated by the work before us, but we hope we 
have said enough to persuade our readers to peruse it for 
themselves, and to those who do so we can promise an ample 
store of curious and valuable information. 
H. F. Tozer. 





The Gospel of a Poor Soul. [Das Evangelium einer armen Seele. 
Mit einem Vorwort von Hermann Lotze.] Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1871. 

WirTHovT being really important, this little book is extremely 

suggestive and extremely interesting, for it is hardly too 

much to say that in it what many consider the dominant 
religious movement of the day crystallises for the first time 
into something clear and tangible. There are many besides 

Dr. Arnold who wish to retain religion to light up morality, 

and hold that all beyond this is mischievous and misleading, 

and for these “the Poor Soul” who parades her self-pity 
with overmuch complacency has wrought out a coherent 
theology with a definite basis in the actual experience of 
the spiritual life. Much skill is shown in working out the 
system so as to account for as much as possible, and at 
the same time to avoid all possibility of collision with posi- 
tive knowledge and the facts of the world. In this way it 
would be possible for any one who had once lost sight of 
the arbitrary character of the starting point to be consoled 
and elevated and strengthened by the theory throughout 
life, and very little disturbed by finding that he uniformly 


. failed to convince others of its truth. 


The Soul begins with the observation that people often 
pray and do not receive what they pray for, and that this 
sometimes happens even when it seems that they would be 
better for receiving it, and this observation awakens her 
first doubts which she endeavours to combat with the usual 
pious sedatives. Then she (according to F. W. Newman, 
the soul is never perfect till she is a woman, though this par- 
ticular soul seems to have been originally meant for a man) 
experiences for the first time the insurrection of the animal 
nature. In the combat she discovers the necessity of hold- 
ing fast to God, without Whom her resolution would, it 
seems, have given way, though without inflexible resolution 
it is useless to call upon God. This experience is the founda- 
tion of all that is to follow; it is the writer’s only criterion 
for fixing the conception of God and for establishing its 
validity. ‘The ecstasy which followed this first victory 1s 
put aside as purely subjective, and the soul proceeds tg 
meditate on the three possible ends of human life, sensual 
pleasure, intellectual enjoyment, and active love, and chooses 
the last, which seems to be synonymous with spontaneous 
beneficence. The choice is quite independent of any con- 


sideration of the complex capacities of the human mind, or 
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of the conditions which control the course of human life. 
Its grounds are so ideal as to be hard to seize; although 
they are repeated many times in the course of a short book, 
it is hard to be sure that the following statement is fair. If 
we imagine the Soul in the full enjoyment of sensual or 
intellectual pleasure, she might still ask, Was it worth while 
to have been born for this? and the question would be un- 
answerable ; but active love can always answer that it is 
worth while to have been born for others. If this be correct, 
it is obvious that the decision is taken in a mood which can- 
not be habitual. However, the Soul perceives that it was 
her resolve not to lose sight of this, the true end of life, that 
‘led her to cling to God, and as she has gained strength 
from Him for this, she concludes that He is, in His Essence, 
conscious, holy, hallowing Love, in the strength of Which 
we love. This, of course, is an effectual barrier against 
every pantheistic tendency, and according to the writer it 
has further consequences. There is much ingenuity in the 
discussion whether God can be the Creator of the world in 
general, or at any rate of the spirits who return His love, 
and nearly every creationist theory is examined in passing 
‘before both alternatives are dismissed. Though the argu- 
ment proceeds rather in the dialectical than in the logical 
order, this does not really matter, for the object is simply 
.to lay the ghosts of old prejudices ; the truth is sufficiently 
-established by the simple reflections that if God be the 
Creator either of the world or of the spirits conditioned by 
the world, He must be something other than pure Love, 
-and that unless this conception can be maintained as exclu- 
sive, it would obviously require to be limited and qualified ; 
but in experience the conception has been given without 
limitation. Here again the conclusiveness of the reasoning 
is open to discussion. 

After this point the current of the Soul’s thought is varied 
from time to time by colloquies with God. We will not say 
with a much more thorough-going mystic, St. John of the 
Cross, “all this that she says, Then I spake to God, then He 
spake to me, is pure nonsense ;” at best it is a game of 
chess, played blindfold, the right hand against the left, for 
kisses, in the glass. Her God generally keeps up to the 
highest average manner of the colloquies in books of devo- 
tion ; but we are reminded by His lengthy expositions, of 
the heathen who think to be heard for their much speaking ; 
partly, no doubt, because books of devotion are read for 
vedification, while the Gospel of the Poor Soul will be chiefly 
read for curiosity ; partly, too, because books of devotion 
are occupied with the inculcation of a complicated series of 
thoughts, not of a single striking conception. 

The belief in God as the Creator is referred to the fact 
that the false ends of life are more often pursued than 
the true, and therefore any popular piety will represent 
God as controlling the conditions of their attainment ; the 
writer is specially anxious to maintain that the dogma of 
creation is neither a necessary nor an adequate guarantee 
of reverence. 

As the Soul is capable of love, freedom is a condition, 
though a transient one, of her blessedness ; as God is love, 
the absence of freedom is involved in the idea of His. His 
blessedness depends solely upon His readiness to help when 
opportunity offers: before the world had brought souls to 
consciousness, it was complete—it is not impaired by sin. 
Such, too, is the blessedness of the souls which sincerely 
choose love as the law of life, however late: they exist from 
eternity like everything else in the world in their germs and 
elements (a curious phrase, which must have a meaning, as 
it is repeated so often), but they only attain to conscious- 
ness through bodily life; having once attained to con- 
Sciousness, God can maintain them in knowledge and love 





of Him if they have lived to Him (it is not stated that He 
can make them partakers of His power to help the living, or 
to translate the author’s view into Christian language, the 
saints see God, they do not reign with Him): those who 
have not lived to Him are dead to Him for ever. This is 
His judgment and their only hell: they sink back into the 
unconscious “ rudiments of the world.” Only those capable 
of choosing deliberately between the three ends can reach 
everlasting life: this excludes children, idiots, and lunatics ; 
but not savages, who are credited with a knowledge of the 
evil of selfishness, because they object to suffer from it. All 
positive religions are indifferent except so far as they help 
or hinder the recognition that God or the gods must be love, 
for with the disappearance of the dogma of Creation all the 
ordinary objections, religious and intellectual, to polytheism 
disappear. The speculative superiority of monotheism is 
rested on the uniformity of the divine action on the soul, 
which would be a better ground for inferring the essential 
similarity of all spirits who have once been made per- 
fect in love. The writer's criticism of Christianity is, as 
might be expected, crude and perfunctory: as the method 
of his theology excludes a philosophy of nature or history, 
its value for him in no degree depends on the truth or 
falsehood of its supernatural claims, which are rejected on 
the ground that Christ foretold His second coming as 
immediate, that His miracles were intended as proofs of a 
commission from the Creator, and that the beneficent 
achievements of science do far more than isolated wonders 
to transform the material world into the Kingdom of God, 

We have described this curious system at length because 
it is impossible to read the book without forming a high 
opinion of the moral and intellectual power that went to 
writing it ; the influence of such books is in reality an affair 
rather of fortune than of merit: if a visitor from another 
planet, who had read the Bible, were to read the Gospel 
of a Poor Soul, the Patience of Hope, The Soul, and Ecce 
Homo, he would not share the decisive preference of the 
British public for the last—all would interest or fatigue him 
alike. 

Of course the division of the three ends of life is arbitrary 
and inadequate: the majority of mankind (as the writer of 
the beautiful chapter on the natural man in youth, manhood, 
and old age should have known) go through life without 
being guided by any end at all; they are like donkeys 
moving round and round to turn a capstan ; they are beaten 
if they stop, but if they keep -moving, they may browse on 
the right hand or the left, it matters to nobody, not even 
in this world, to them. The few to whom an ideal end is a 
necessity, or a comfort, or a luxury, commonly conceive it 
in many ways ; their own desires have wavered ; they know 
that other men desire other things: if theists, they look to 
God to satisfy, in some transcendental way, all desires which 
they do not disapprove. It is a serious defect of the system 
that though the conscious soul is represented as a product 
of the world, it seems to have no duties to it and no interest 
in it. ‘Those who, like the author, are reasonably disposed 
to elevate the postulates of the moral and spiritual life to the 
rank of speculative intellectual axioms will hardly be dis- 
posed to accept this God, Who can only help those whose 
will is fixed, to make shipwreck of earthly life rather than 
forsake Him instead of the traditional Father, Who is always 
more ready to hear than we to pray, Who is wont to give 
more than we desire or deserve, Who will not break the 
bruised reed or quench the smoking flax. Those who are 
satisfied to live according to their ordinary selves will readily 
make the not recondite observation that the influence of an 
ideal upon those who cling to it is no guarantee of its inde- 
pendent objective existence for others, G. A, Smmcox. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In Westermann’s Monatshefte for January, Freiherr von 
Maltzan corrects the common; erroneous impression that café 
noir is the orthodox Arabian beverage and café au lait a Western 
corruption. On the contrary, the Bedouins of South Arabia, 
the oldest coffee country in the world (except Abyssinia), have 
assured him that the full flavour and aroma of the coffee is only 
to be brought out by the addition of milk ; and their connois- 
seurship is beyond dispute. Von Maltzan thinks the usage 
depends upon climate ; the natives of the hottest lowlands do 
not drink what we call coffee at all, but an infusion of the pod 
or bush containing the beans, which is called gischer, and is less 
stimulating than coffee, while it has the same aroma. Its 
qualities are lost in transport, or it would be a valuable substi- 
tute for chicory and other adulterating ingredients. 


The Punch of Munich, edited by Dr. Martin Schleich, has 
ceased to exist. It was once one of the most popular and widely 
circulated of comic illustrated journals. In its place appears 
every Saturday Die Bremrse, edited by Dr. Sigl, editor of the 
Vaterland. ps eee 


In Jm Neuen Reich (January 5) Gustav Freytag addresses 
some advice “to young novelists,” which, as he says, is not new, 
but might be serviceable to his countrymen (and women) if they 
would give it their attention. He complains that most writers 
invent their characters first, and that with little regard to nature 
and reality, and then frame a plot to bring out the idiosyncrasies 
of the being they have imagined. He adds that the art of 
inventing and telling a coherent story has at no time appeared 
to thrive in Germany, but hopes it is never too late to mend.— 
In the same paper (January 12) Mich. Bernays represents 
Uhland in the new character of a student of ancient German 
literature and legend, and explains by his devotion to these 
researches the poetical unproductiveness of the latter half of his 
long and peaceful life. Uhland was fastidious, and refused to 
—_ fragmentary notices while he failed to complete an ela- 

orate work to his own satisfaction. Seven volumes, to be fol- 
lowed by an eighth, testify to his industry ; and though most of 
his facts have been anticipated now, they have not been pre- 
sented in a more attractive form, nor in one which preserves 
better the proportions of the subject as a whole. 


The Rédaction of the Révue des deux Mondes is going shortly 
to publish an index, which can scarcely fail to be an interesting 
contribution to literary history, as it will apparently include 
notices of the authorship and circumstances under which the 
more remarkable articles appeared during the forty-two years 
that the Révue has been identified with the best literary work- 
manship in France. 


Art and Archeology. 


Pictures by Daniel Maclise, R.A., with Descriptions and Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Painter by James Dafforne. Virtue and Co. 
Pictures by C. R. Leslie, R.A., &c. 


THESE two books are produced in the same manner, and 
are, indeed, intended to be companion volumes, so that we 
can with propriety notice them together. A series of 
engravings from the works of a deceased master in his art 
published in this style appears to be exactly the right way to 
celebrate our leading artists as they pass from the stage. 
An exhibition of their collected works, as after Etty’s death 
at the Society of Arts, or two years ago those of Leslie at 
the Royal Academy, is very interesting to those who have 
the chance of visiting such exhibitions, and to the critic is 
inestimable, preparing for him the opportunity of deciding for 
ever after the relative position of the painter whose works 
are so collected. But for the public, the few months. that 
such collection remains together soon pass without any 
record, while such volumes as these remain in some sense 
& monument to the artist. Viewed in this way, we should 
have the best examples given—the works that made the 





master’s reputation ; otherwise the monument will not be 
just to his fame. In the Leslie volume we think this is the 
case, as we have “ Sancho and the Duchess,” “ Autolycus,” 
“ Perdita,” and two of his best subjects from Molitre ; but 
Maclise is not so lucky, and he it was we hoped to find most 
worthily represented. The memoirs of both artists are 
exceedingly well related; but here, again, the man who 
celebrated the arms of Britain in the two greatest historical 
pictures of our epoch, perhaps the two greatest contemporary 
historical pictures in the history of art, does not find so large 
an acknowledgment at the hand of Mr. Dafforne as he 
deserved. The seventy or eighty portraits of the literary 
men of the day published in Fraser's Magazine* are not 
mentioned, as they are not in Mr. O’Driscoll’s volume, 
necessarily Mr. Dafforne’s authority; and the two great 
pictures in the Houses of Parliament are but scantily treated. 
All the engravings given are of his smaller exhibition pic- 
tures, including, however, the play scene in Hamlet, now 
in our National Gallery. Wherever the female element 
predominated, Maclise failed. The meretricious beauty, 
which at this short distance of time we already see was 
common property to Etty, Leslie, Maclise, and their fol- 
lowers, and which, we think, was derived from the deadly 
artifice of Chalon, is more destructive to him than to the 
others. Where men only appear, or women but very . 
little, as in the “ Bohemian Gipsies,” or the “ Marriage of 
Strongbow,” his romance is heroic and splendid ; and where 
he worked under a living motive, as in the “ Wellington and 
Bliicher” at Westminster, he must be acknowledged without 
a rival. W. B. Scort. 





ART NOTES. 


Mr. Crowe, the joint author with Signor Cavalcaselle of the 
History of Italian Painting, writes to us to complain that a 
writer in the current number of the Edinburgh Review— 

‘*has attempted to create a distinction between the two persons whose 
names appear on the title-page of that work, against which they feel 
entitled to protest. The critic speaks of one of the authors as having 
had the mere labour of giving form and order to the materials of the 
other. He speaks of the latter as ¢e author, and gives him qualifica- 
tions denied to his partner. These statements convey an impression 
altogether contrary to the reality, and the History of Italian Painting 
is, as it purports to be, in every sense the work of two partners, doth 
of whom are men of education and special knowledge of art, good 
draughtsmen, and travelled artists.” 

We may add that the article, though highly favourable to the 
book, contains a number of other inaccuracies, in the smaller 
matters of date, spelling, &c., which render the claim of the 
writer to differ on points of this nature with two such accom- 
plished experts as Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle singularly 
out of place. 


On Wednesday evening, January 24, an exhibition, now open 
to the public, was inaugurated at South Kensington Museum, 
by a “ private view,” at which a good many hundred well-dressed 
people assisted. This exhibition consists of the mass of pro- 
ductions of ornamental art, gifts for the most part, collected 
by the Duke of Edinburgh in his voyage round the world in the 
Galatea, spoils of the chase and of the rifle at sea and on 
shore, and the more personal records of the prince’s progress, in 
the shape of illuminated addresses, not only written on vellum 
and paper, but engraved on hinged silver like triptychs, fancy 
trowels, and so on. Besides all these, the two series of water- 
colour drawings by Messrs. Brierly and Chevalier, able 
draughtsmen who accompanied the prince, form an exceedingly 
interesting collection of illustrations of the natural. scenery 
visited and adventures taking place during the varied expedition. 
Arms and dresses there are a good many, but the most deserving 
of record are the bronzes, enamels (c/otsonné, said to be) from 
China and Japan. A large ornamental bronze incense-burner 
in three stages, from the latter country, presented by the Mikado, 





* See Academy, vol. ii. p. 217. 
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is perhaps the most perfect work of the kind yet brought over. 
The gold embroidered textiles, carpets, kincobs, &c. given by 
the Maharajah of Jummoo, the City of Benares, &c. are also 
remarkable. ee 


The First Commissioner of Works has received from the 
Berlin government an invitation to British architects to compete 
for the new Houses of Parliament in that city. Architects of 
other nations are also invited. The designs must be sent in 
at latest by the 15th of April. Completely worked-out -building 
plans are, of course, not expected. It was mentioned in the 
Beiblatt to the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst for December 1, 
1871, that when the Reichstag accepted the report of the first 
commission appointed to consider this subject, the condition 
was added that the competition should be limited to Germans. 


A necropolis of the Gallo-Roman epoch has been discovered 
at Bingen. Vases, urns, lamps, &c. abound. 


All the collections of Prince Napoleon will be brought to the 
hammer at Christie’s during the spring. 


The Chronique des Arts for December 24, 1871, announces 
that new tombs have been brought to light at Athens, amongst 
others a funeral monument ornamented by a fine bas-relief repre- 
senting two female figures larger than life, one seated, the other 
standing. Excavations have also been undertaken in the en- 
virons of the so-called portico of the Eponymi. The result ap- 
pears to throw discredit on the theory in accordance with which 
the portico was named. The colossal statues found, of which 
three are yet preserved, make up but four in all. They sup- 
ported, after the fashion of caryatidae, the entablature of an 
edifice of which both the name and purpose for the present must 
remain in doubt, 


Mr. Watts, R.A., will send to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy three portraits: two of brother artists, viz. Mr. Cal- 
deron and Mr. Val. Prinsep, and one of Miss Dalrymple. At 
present he is engaged chiefly on a large work which he intends 
to offer as his diploma picture, and which will also appear in 
May on the ile of Burlington House. It is decorative in 
character, the subject is the murder of Abel. The figure of 
Cain fills the centre, at his feet lies the prostrate body of Abel. 
The spirits who, rising to heaven, were embodying the aspi- 
rations of the sacrifice, changed by the act of Cain into avenging 
demons, sweep back from on high. The picture is yet in the 
first stages of progress, but there are signs of that desire to pass 
beyond the trivial and commonplace, and to get at a poetic and 
dignified side, which is invariably characteristic of Mr. Watts, 
even when his work is in other respects incomplete. In the pre- 
sent instance the crowning point of the composition is the figure 
of Cain, the strong man, whose power is appalled, by the weight 
of retribution. The subject, too, has been happily chosen, as, 
although to a certain extent susceptible of allegorical interpre- 
tation, it does not pass beyond the limits of that which is easily 
intelligible. 

The bas-relief representing Henry IV. on horseback, which 
was torn down from the Hétel de Ville of Paris by the Com- 
munists, has been found. This important work had been 
broken up, but all the fragments have been collected, and it will 
be possible to restore it perfectly. 


A bust of the late Mr. Grote, by the sculptor Charles Bacon, 
has been placed in Westminster Abbey. ~ 


The Musée of Brussels has just acquired a fine 
old man by the vigorous hand of Bernardo Strozzi, the chief of the 
Genoese school, commonly called {1 Capucino. At the same 


portrait of an 


time a superb example of Benjamin Cuyp, a portrait of a young 
woman, has been presented to the Musée of Lille by M. Louis 
Decamps, who has also enriched the collection by the gift of 
the only known picture by J.-B. Wackis, a Dutch painter of the 
seventeenth century, now so forgotten that his name is not even 
cited by those writers who have specially occupied themselves 
with the art of the Netherlands. The picture in question, the 
subject of which is a vase of flowers, is said to have very high 





merit. M. Decamps has quite recently presented to the same 
Musée six fine drawings by Calamatta, Flers, Troyon, Decamps, 
Raffet, and Charles Jacque. 


A statue of Sir Bartle Frere will be sent by Mr. Woolner, 
A.R.A., to the forthcoming exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
The head is admirable, both in point of likeness and execution, 
the modern costume handled with skill and much success. 
Yet the general impression is scarcely satisfactory, the figure 
fails to seem informed by a clear grasp of the man as a whole. 
In short, Mr. Woolner still falls somewhat short of the very 
high standard he is always expected to reach. “ Guinevere,” 
commissioned by Mr. Kirkman-Hodgson as a companion statu- 
ette to the “Elaine,” previously exhibited, will also be seen at 
the Academy. Mr. Woolner’s reading of the character is volup- 
tuous rather than passionate, the queen is what Diderot called 
a belle indolante, 


The magnificent collection of modern pictures brought to- 
gether by M. Paturle, and which haye been since his death the 
property of his widow, will be sold towards the end of February 
at the Hétel Drouot. At the same time and place the collection 
of M. Michel Tretaigne will be brought to the hammer. The 
well-known gallery of MM. Péreire is also about to be sold 
by auction. The works of Ary Scheffer, Delacroix, Ingres, 
Meissonier, are here mingled with capital examples of Ostade, 
Terburg, Ruysdaél, Hobbema, Franz Hals, and Rembrandt. 
The prospect of the immediate dispersion of this collection is 
exciting the art world of Paris. 


The Administration des Beaux-Arts has recently purchased 
for the Luxembourg two paintings by Henri Regnault, both of 
which were exhibited last year in London, viz. “Le Décapité,” 
and the equestrian portrait of General Prim. 


The January number of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts con- 
tains a sketch of the life of Regnault, by Paul Mantz, accom- 
panied by an excellent etching of his powerful and repul- 
sive “Salome” exhibited at the Salon of 1870. The article 
entitled “ Les Musées, les Arts et les Artistes pendant la Com- 
mune” is valuable as a piece of contemporary history. The 
documents are given in full. In a paper headed “ Les Faiences 
de Philippe le Hardi,” M. J. Houdoy announces the discovery 
of certain fragments of carreaux émailiés on the site of the 
south tower of the castle of Hesdin. This is important as cor- 
roborating a theory put forward by him in his Histoire de la 
Céramique lilloise,to the effect that faience was fabricated in 
Flanders and Artois as early as the close of the fourteenth 
century. Additional confirmation will also be found in the items 
of an inventory dated 1452, which he gives at full length. 


In the Zimes of January 18, Mr. Robinson replies to the 
second letter of “C.” (Zimes, January 12) on the subject of the 
“ Uncatalogued Masterpiece.” Firstly, the predominance of 
fair types in the personages does not argue a non-Peninsular 
origin ; for the majority of the figures are actual portraits of 
the reigning king and his family, one of whom, a daughter, who 
became the wife of the Emperor Charles V., is painted by Titian 
in “La Gloria” as a woman of a delicate pale complexion, 
slight hectic blush, and with abundant golden hair. Secondly, 
“C.” having described the weeds of the foreground as plants 
rare in the Peninsula, specifies one, “the wild columbine,” 
which is common there. Thirdly, supposing that a monogram 
exists, it would be more likely to occur on work of Spanish or 
Portuguese origin than on a Flemish picture, as early Flemish 
artists were not in the habit of signing their paintings. Fourthly, 
even if the landscape background showed a northern country 
(which Mr. Robinson doubts), it should be remembered that 
early painters often showed a strong predilection for representing 
in their backgrounds the scenery of lands foreign to them. 
Fifthly, the red cow, which is noted by “C.” as of a colour 
unusual in the Peninsula, finds a companion in a red bull which 
occurs in a fine illumination preceding the Office for the Dead, 
in a manuscript “Book of Hours,” which belonged to Alfonso 
V., King of Arragon, The book, which is in the possession 
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of Mr. Robinson, was executed about 1442. In respect of the 
wheeled plough, who shall say that in Dom Emmanuel’s time 
such a thing was unknown in Portugal? 


The Bullettino dell’ Instituto, &c. (December) contains an 
account by Lanciani of the recent excavations round the three 
columns of the Temple of Castor. The most curious thing is the 
discovery of the deep springs which once fed the Lacus Curtius, 
and which are noticed in several of the old MS. descriptions of 
earlier excavations to which Lanciani refers. There is some 
hope that further remains of the Fasti Capitolini may be found, 
which on one theory were attached to the walls of this temple— 
a temple in which the senate not unfrequently met. The de- 
pression of the ce//a below the level. of the outer part of the 
temple is also commented on. 


The Revue archéologigue (December) contains an article by 
Maspero on the stele ps pte Basch found at Napata, the 
capital of Ethiopia ; and an account of the Temple of Augustus 
at Ancyra in Phrygia, by the architect of the French exploring 
expedition to Galatia (the 24th and last part of their great work 
is just being published).—An ancient caricature of Ganymede 
on a Roman lamp now in the Louvre is described.—Ruelle an- 
nounces that he has been able to take a complete list of the 
Greek MSS, in the chapter library at Toledo. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review (Quarterly- 
Edinburgh), January 1872 (“On Ephesus and the Temple of 
Diana;” by Alexander S. Murray), reviews Guhl’s Ephesiaca and 
Falkener’s Ephesus, and gives an accurate and most readable 
history of Ephesus and its site from the earliest times to the 
present hour, concluding with an account of Mr. Wood’s ex- 
cavations now in progress on the site of the famous temple. 


A portrait of Sir Philtp Francis, by Lonsdale, has been lately 
added by the Trustees to the National Portrait Gallery in Ex- 
hibition Road, South Kensington. It is, apparently, the original 
of the well-known engraved portrait which fronts the title-page 
in Mr, Taylor’s Funius Identified. 


Dr. Curtius sends to the first number of the Preussische 
Fahrbiicher (January 11) a short account of his visit to Asia 
Minor and Greece, together with some fresh inscriptions dis- 
covered by himself and his companions. He undertakes to make 
public, with as little delay as possible, the topographical and 
other results of his expedition. 





As a musical event of considerable importance last Saturda 
we have to record the performance of Liszt’s Concerto in E 
at the Crystal Palace by Mr. Dannreuther. The enthusiastic 
reception of the work by the audience, equally due to its intrinsic 
value and to the excellent performance, showed once more the 
sympathetic feeling of the English public for the productions of 
the modern German school. This favourable result is even 
more conclusive than the success the same concerto met with at 
Mr. Bache’s concert last season, where the Liszt worshippers had 
assembled in full force, while this time the work had to appeal 
to the miscellaneous elements of the public in general. Mr. 
Dannreuther’s rendering was highly praiseworthy in most 
respects. He had grasped the poetic meaning of Liszt’s music 
with rare felicity, and mastered the immense technical difficul- 
ties of the work to a considerable extent. We remember having 
heard the same work rendered by Tausig, the lately deceased 
king of his instrument. He was certainly superior to the 
London performer in the infallible correctness and appalling 
brilliancy of his play, but by no means as far as touch and 
expression are concerned. The double turn in the slargando 
movement was given by Mr. Dannreuther with the most delicate 
and graceful dolcissimo ; and equal praise was due to the ren- 
dering of the theme of the adagio with its arpeggio-like accom- 
paniment. The orchestral part was upon the whole, and con- 


sidering the difficulties of the work, satisfactory. Here and there 
it seemed wanting in the delicacy and discretion so necessary 
and difficult to acquire with the complicated machinery of our 





modern orchestra. There also occurred some slight mistakes 
in the single instruments, one passage, for instance, of the horn 
being (if we may trust our memory, unassisted as it was by the 
score) missed entirely. In the first movement Mr. Manns ought 
to have illustrated the rhythmical accents with stronger touches, 
The theme— 





which Liszt by the bye has also used in his setting of Lenau’s 
ballad Die drei Zigeuner, is unmistakably of Hungarian or 
rather gipsy origin, and depends, like all the tunes of this 
nation, for its effect entirely on its force and originality of 
rhythm. Mr. Manns’ conception seemed to us much too sub- 
dued in the contrasts of light and shade. About the work itself 
we have spoken on a former occasion (see Academy, vol. ii. 
p. 282). We repeat here that its merits rest less upon original 
invention than on the consistent carrying out of a poetical idea. 
In this respect it is very valuable as showing that even without 
a rich flow of melodious spontaneity, the mere dramatic force 
of the original conception, and its gradual rise to the climax of 
pathos, can engender works of the highest beauty in music. 

We hope that the brilliant success of Liszt’s work may encou- 
rage the authorities of the Saturday Concerts to further attempts 
at a more frequent introduction of modern German works into 
their programmes. F. HUFFER. _ 
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A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By Samuel 
Beal. Triibner and Co. 


Tuis volume is, with regard to Chinese Buddhism, what 
Mr. Spence Hardy’s work, A Manual of Buddhism, is 
to Singhalese Buddhism; it corresponds also to what 
M. E. Schlagintweit has done for Thibetan Buddhism in 
his book entitled Buddhism in Thibet. In the work before 
us Mr. Beal speaks but little himself; explanation and 
discussion occupy but the smallest of spaces. His great 
object is to let the Chinese Buddhist authors speak ; he 
hides himself, as it were, behind them; and his personal 
work consists (besides the important and essential work of 
translation) in the arrangement of the different parts, and 
in the art by means of which he has bound them together, 
and has collected into one whole fragments gathered here 
and there. 

Several of the writings quoted in this work have already 
appeared scattered through different numbers of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. The author has had the happy 
thought of collecting them, of linking them together, and 
of completing them by several new translations in such a 
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manner as to form of the whole, that which he rightly 
eiititles: 4 Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. 
We will not ask whether Mr. Beal has always made the 
hap;iest selection among the Buddhist literature of China ; 
it did not perhaps depend on him to make a perfectly free 
choice ; and it must be a chance whether an author falls on 
the most interesting works when he draws from a collection 
which “includes 1440 distinct works comprising 5586 books.” 
Mr. Beal gives us, besides, to understand that he has not had 
all the facilities desirable for making very deep researches. 
We accept what he offers us, without complaining too 
bitterly in the cases where we might clearly have wished 
for, or expected, other things. 

After some introductory remarks (1-9) in which the 
author insists on the help which the study of Chinese 
Buddhism gives to that of Indian Buddhism, on the external 
relations of certain institutions of Christianity and Buddhism, 
and finally on the necessity of being acquainted with the 
Buddhist religion, to act efficaciously on the minds of those 
who profess it, and clearly to understand the part which it 
plays and the place which it occupies in the “‘ Divine strategy 
employed in the education of the world” (p. 7), the author 
enters upon his subject. His book is divided into five 
parts :—I. Legends and Myths. II. Buddhism as a Religion. 
III. Scholastic Period. IV. Mystic Period. V. Decline 
and Fall. A general index and an index of proper names, 
the latter being composed exclusively of Chinese names 
with the Sanskrit equivalent or a short explanation in 
English, terminate the book. We will proceed to give a 
notice of the different parts, adding to this summary some 
remarks. 

I. The first part rests on two Chinese works, the Fah- 
kai-on-lih-to, which Mr. Beal translates “The Buddhist 
Kosmos, illustrated,” and the Shing-Tau-ki, or Memorials 
of the complete inspiration of Tath4gata, with an account 
of Buddha Cakyamuni. It is perhaps not very natural to 
place under one heading two works, one of which is the 
description of a fantastic world, while the other, notwith- 
standing the many legends it contains. depends on an 
historical fact. The remarks with which Mr. Beal prefaces 
this section prove that he has felt the difficulty ; therefore 
we will not blame him for an arrangement which was 
perhaps inevitable. Mr. Beal also observes that these two 
works belong to the Swabhavika school, the ruling one in 
China, which teaches the eternity of matter and leads to 
Pantheism. Both these books are comparatively modern, 
and, moreover, they are very evidently reproductions. This 
is specially true of the first, the author of which is well 
known to be Jin-ch’au; he himself gives the date of his 
work (A.D. 1127); he treats of a subject which has nothing 
ptimitive about it; for it was not in the early times of Bud- 
dhism that its followers thought of creating a world as com- 
plicated as it is imaginary ; and lastly, his book bristles with 
quotations borrowed from a great number of different works, 
which only render it the more valuable. It is curious to 
notice, at the opening of this book, the efforts which the 
author makes to demonstrate the superiority of India, and 
in particular the special right of the peninsula to the title 
of “middle country,” by which the Chinese are wont to 
designate their own land (p. 16). But we cannot pause on 
all the details of the work of Jin-ch’au, on all the inventions 
by which the imagination of the Hindoo plays across the 
Unknown in time and space; we will not attempt to 
enumerate here the thirty-two stages of the Heavens, nor 
the eight burning and the eight cold Hells, nor the fields 
of Buddha, nor the Kalpas, or almost immeasurable periods 
of time. We will draw attention to a few points only. 

. In the midst of all these vagaries we find several times 





mentioned the Karma* (particularly at pages 34, 40, 86). 
This is explained by the close and necessary connection 
which Buddhism establishes between moral actions and the 
external condition of beings. From the moment that an 
almost infinite variety of worlds is admitted, these worlds 
must be’ peopled according to the consequences of the 
Karma. Buddhism entirely subordinates the physical to 
the moral world, and the whole system of the Buddhist 
world was perhaps only invented to correspond to the 
development of the doctrine of the Karma, 

There is another point we must notice which is still more 
important, because it concerns the usefulness of Mr. Beal's 
work with regard to Buddhist studies considered as a whole. 
The Chinese author borrows continually from works of 
which he quotes the titles, sometimes in the Sanskrit form 
(which proves that he is sure of their identification), some- 
times in the Chinese form, but giving either the English 
translation or the more or less certain Sanskrit equivalent. 
Now what is important, according to our views, would be 
to know whether the works of which he speaks correspond 
with known and existing works in Sanskrit, Thibetan, or P4li. 

On this point Mr. Beal gives us no sufficient enlighten- 
ment. It may have been impossible for him to do otherwise, 
at least in the greater number of cases ; for special researches 
would have been necessary for the purpose: we simply 
state the fact. When we find quoted the Avatamsaka-siitra, 
we identify it at first sight with the Thibetan work in the 
Bka’’gyur, which bears that title; it remains to be proved 
whether the two works coincide. When Mr. Beal quotes 
the Karunika-mah4-raja-sfitra, and gives the Chinese title 
Jin-wang-king, we cannot doubt the exactness of its Sanskrit 
translation (although the word maha is not represented in 
the Chinese) ; but knowing that there are in the literatures 
of Nepaul and of Thibet two Sitras, entitled Karuné—and 
Maha-karun4-pundarika-sitra, we see that the title of the 


_ Chinese work is not the exact equivalent of that of the two 


others, and we are led to ask ourselves whether we have 
to do with a third work, either no longer extant or not 
extant in other Buddhist literatures. With regard to 
the In-pen Sftra, Mr. Beal gives us with hesitation the 
Sanskrit equivalent Mah4-nidana-sfitra, warning us in this 
manner that the identification needs confirmation. It is the 
same with the translation Pinda-dhana, which he proposes 
for the work named Lau-tan (p. 47); but here it is probable 
that Mr. Beal has himself altered his own Sanskrit trans- 
lation, and that we ought to read Pinda-dana, which means, 
“a gift of balls of rice ”—alms. 

The translation “ The Siitra of Creation ” from the Chinese 
Hi-shai-king, for which Mr. Beal gives in his index Shrishti- 
Khanda with a note of interrogation (?), shows the same 
uncertainty. ‘These examples will serve to show that there 
is much yet to be done to prove the relations which exist 
between the Buddhist books of China and those of India 
and Thibet. Mr. Beal has felt himself hampered by this 
difficulty, and has had neither the time nor the means to 
solve it. It is only by examining and comparing the dif- 
ferent literatures that the truth will be discovered. A mere 
translation of titles, however learnedly made, can but pro- 
duce uncertain results. 

While on the subject of Sanskrit words in Mr. Beal’s 
work, we must remark that they are often defective. The 
word which he writes Shrishti-Khanda ought to be written 
Srishti-Khanda (or better still, Srsti-Khanda) ; we also often 
meet with rajah and its plural rajahs with an 4, which 





* It is known that this term, which signifies “act,” designates the 
actions of intelligent beings considered in their moral value, and in 
the inevitable consequences, which the law of justice attaches to them. 
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nothing can justify; we may say the same of the y in 
Vijnyina. We also remark variations in the orthography : 
why write sanscdra (p. 97) when in another place we read 
sansk4ra, and when the & is usually substituted forc? We 
will not carry these remarks any further. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Beal, being a Chinese and not a Sanskrit 
scholar, should often wrongly spell Sanskrit words; the 
fault is attributable rather to Sanskrit scholars themselves. 
When they have agreed upon the system of transcription to 
be adopted for the language which they make their special 
study, they may perhaps have a right to blame those who 
do not make it their special study for denaturalising words 
through faulty orthography. 

The second chapter of the first section is, as we have 
already said, upon the life of Gakyamuni. The Chinese 
work which deserves best to be known upon this subject 
is the first edition of the Lalita Vistara; but it is not 
this which Mr. Beal offers us now. If he should at some 
future day be able to give us this, he will render an impor- 
tant service to Buddhist studies. In the mean time he puts 
before us the Shing-tau-ki, composed in the seventh century 
by Wong-Puh. “It is,’ says Mr. Beal, ‘‘ probably a copy 
of the first records. It claims a semi-canonical authority 
as belonging to the traditional or Smriti class of works” 
(p. 130). It is true that this work has an ancient and 
primitive appearance ; but its date is incontestably modern. 

Mr. Beal has already given the translation of this book, 
and of a commentary upon it, in the zoth volume of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (part ii. 1863), and to this he 
refers the reader, as in the present work he omits the 
commentary. The simple translation of the work of Wong- 
Puh would be insufficient, and far too enigmatical, if it did 
not relate to a subject which has been already treated 
several times, from divers sources, and of which the Asiatic 
Journal offers, in the volume previously quoted, a more 
complete exposition. 

The most original part of this chapter is the discussion 
by which it opens (pp. 126-130) upon the name Buddha 
Cakyamuni, which, according to Mr. Beal, might be of 
Scythian origin. ‘The author lays much stress on the name 
Cakya, which bears no small resemblance to (aka, the 
(Persian) name for the Scythians, and on several other 
particulars which he interprets skilfully. I believe that 
Mr. Beal is not the first to bring forward this interesting 
theory, which is well worthy of examination. It is plain 
that the etymology attributed by the Indians to the word 
Cakya is purely fanciful (like many others), but if we are to 
believe that the Cakyas came from Scythia, we must fix 
their arrival in India at an earlier period than 623 or 625 
B.C,, the date proposed by Mr. Beal; for Cakyamuni, who 
died (according to the generally admitted Singhalese calcu- 
lation) in 543, at the age of eighty, must have been Jorn in 
623; and it is difficult to believe that he belonged to a 
family newly arrived from Scythia. Indeed, and this is my 
strongest argument against Mr. Beal’s theory, the founder 
of Buddhism, by his character, and the turn of his mind, 
appears to have been an Indian, a thorough Indian, a great 
deal too much of an Indian to have been a Scythian ! 

II. In the second section Mr. Beal commences by 
showing that Buddhism is really a religion, and he gives us 
to understand that (akyamuni must have gone back to 
anterior traditions for his doctrines; which is as much as 
implicitly to recognise several historic Buddhas: a serious 
question, which cannot be decided by simple suppositions. 
The passages quoted at the close of this exposition are— 
firstly, the versified and well-known adages which contain 
the doctrine of Buddhism ; secondly, some passages relating 
to the four Truths ; thirdly, passages relating to the Nir- 





vana; fourthly and fifthly, the Sftra of forty-two sections 
and the Pratiméksha, two important works, the translation 
of which has already appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (19th vol. 1st series) ; sixthly, the daily 
manual of the Shaman, an interesting collection of the 
actions and sacramental words required daily from a Buddhist 
monk ; seventhly, passages relating to the school of Tiant’ai, 
All is not equally new, nor of equal importance, although 
all is interesting in this collection: we will notice specially 
the parts not previously published. 

With regard to the four Truths, Mr. Beal gives us a frag- 
ment of the Pari-nirvana-sfitra. We here find a very com- 
plete and detailed exposition of the first Truth, illustrated in 
all its parts by those examples which the Hindoos lavish 
with a fertility and a sagacity peculiar to themselves, but 
which do not always bring with them conviction. As the 
proverb says, “Comparaison n’est pas raison.” The other 
three Truths are scarcely mentioned by name. But we 
must notice another omission still more to be regretted. 
It is true that every writing on the subject of the four Truths 
is worthy of attention, and a quotation from the Chinese 
Pari-nirvana is all the more interesting, because this work, 
or a work of the same title, exists in the other Buddhist 
literatures. But on the subject of the four Truths, these 
same literatures offer us a particular book, a Saitra which is 
the first discourse pronounced by Gakyamuni, and which is 
considered authentic, although each literature has its special 
version. Gogerly has given us the translation of the Pali 
text (Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the R. A. Soc. No. 66). 
I may be allowed to remind the reader that I have myself 
translated or compared four versions of this primitive dis- — 
course (Journal asiatigue, mai-juin, 1870). What does 
Chinese literature offer us on this point? Mr. Beal does 
not tell us, and yet it would be of the greatest’ impor- 
tance to discover. There is no doubt that one at least of 
these writings exists in Chinese ; possibly all may exist in 
the Buddhist literature of the Celestial Empire. They 
might not be easily discovered, but they are worth the 
trouble of seeking. We call Mr. Beal’s attention to. this 
point. 

It is again the Pari-nirvana-sitra which furnishes Mr. Beal 
with materials on the question of the Nirvana. The 
author begins by telling us that Chinese works generally 
define Nirvana as the condition in which there is neither 
birth nor death (p. 172), a perfectly true definition, but 
somewhat vague, as the point precisely is to know in what 
this condition consists. Mr. Beal remarks in two other places 
(pp. 276 and 281) that Buddhism proceeds by elimination : 
it denies one attribute, then a second, then a third, and so 
on until one scarcely knows what remains; and that which 
remains, if indeed there remains anything, it takes care not 
to define clearly. ‘The Buddhists appear to ‘try to contra- 
dict every affirmation by a negation, and to neutralise one 
assertion by another. They employ to the uttermost the 
essentially Buddhist rule of the juste milieu, which in 
certain cases, and especially in metaphysics, consists in 
advancing nothing, and in ruining every argument employed 
by another. Who could define clearly the Buddhist “true 
self,” or “ I,” of which Buddha affirms that it is permanent, 
full of joy, personal, and pure? (p. 180). These terms seem 
to assert in a positive manner, the persistence of personality 
and identity in the Nirvana: but the reasoning which led to 
this conclusion is far from creating clear ideas; and one 
cannot rest on this assertion only, fully to understand the © 
nature of the Nirvana, of that “silent extinction” (Tsih- 
mieh, p. 172) which for some is a complete annihilation 
“ volistandige Vernichtung” (Wassilief), One might con- 
clude from the passages brought forward by Mr. Beal that 
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Chinese Buddhism rejects the annihilation-Nirvana ; but 
these writings do not include the whole of Chinese Bud- 
dhism ; and it is very probable, if not certain, that the ques- 
tion has been solved in different ways by the Buddhists 
themselves. It is not easy to draw from contradictory 
assertions a certain and definite conclusion: Adhuc sub 
Judice lis est. 
With regard to the school of Tian-t’ai, which is a very 
t one in China, Mr. Beal gives us a description of 
the principal seat of this sect—an account of a visit to the 
central convent—also an analysis and partial translation of 
the principal work of its founder, Chi-kai (the end of the 
sixth century), This work, named Chi-kwan, or knowledge 
and meditation, presents the minute exactness which dis- 
tinguishes Indian and especially Buddhist writers in the 
enumeration of all the parts of the subject treated, and in 
the determination of all the means it is necessary to use, 
most of which are remarkable only for their puerility. 

III. With the third section we enter into the interminable 
sophistries of the Prajiia-Paramit4, which forms in Thibetan 
literature so vast a compilation, yet which is capable of 
considerable abridgment, seeing that it may be entirely-con- 
tained in the letter 4.* Mr. Beal has already published in 
the Journal of the R. As. Society (New Series, vol. i. part i.) 
the translation of the Vajra-tchedika and of the Prajfia- 
Paramita-Hridaya ; he confines himself in ,his new work to 
short quotations from the former, but reproduces entirely 
the latter, which recapitulates in a felicitous manner the 
spirit and method of the Prajiia-Paramita, by collecting the 
principal topics of Buddhism, and by applying to them an 
inexorable system of negation. But the most novel and 
important part of this section is the translation of a long 
fragment of the Curafigama, which occupies 84 pages of 
the book, in small print, and reproduces about one-third 
of the original work. Mr. Beal seems to suppose that this 
Siitra, which treats of the contemplation or ecstacy named 
Samadhi, may be the same as the Samfdhi-RAja: but there 
is nothing to authorise this supposition. The Samadhi- 
Raja and the Curafigama both treat to all appearance of 
the same subject, but are two distinct works. In Thibetan, 
they may be found in the same volume (the ‘gth) in the 
section Mdo of the Bka’’gyur, the former at the beginning, 
the latter at the end of the volume, but neither the one nor 
the other forms part of the same section as the Prajnd4- 
Paramita. 

IV. In the fourth section (Mystic Period), the author, 
after a few words on the relations of mysticism with scho- 
lastic subtilities, sets forth the Buddhist mysticism, created 
by Aryadeva, a disciple of Nagardjuna, whose principal 
creations are Amitabha and Avalokitecgvara. Amitabha is 
the Dhyani-Buddha (which one might call the mental reflec- 
tion, the intellectual and mystic manifestation) of €akyamuni. 
Hence the honours paid to him in China and in Japan. 
The abode of this personage, as mystical and imaginary as 
himself, is Sukhavati. Mr. Beal enumerates the different 
ideas attached to the name or to the person of Amit4bha. 
“ Boundless light,” such is the sense of this word. To this 
notion is joined that of omnipresence, which may be 
rendered by the name of Vairochana (although this word 
does not appear to bear that meaning, and we doubt the 
correctness of the translation which Mr. Beal gives of it, 
“the Omnipresent,” p. 373) ;¢ that of Eternity, to which the 





* The ninth work in the section named Sher-phyin (Prajn4-Para- 
ita) in the Bka’-’gyur is reduced to the letter A, considered as the 
“ther of all learning, because it represents writing and the beginning 
Of 1] knowledge. (See Asiatic Researches, vol. xx. part ii.) 
| Vairochana signifies ‘‘son of Virochana.” Virochana, from 
% Tuc, signifies nothing but ‘to shine :” the preposition v bears 
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Chinese appear specially to attach themselves, and which 
the name of Amitabha appears to favour on account of the 
similarity between Amita, “immense,” and Amrita, “immortal” 
(not Amirta, as we find in p. 373); and finally, that of Adi- 
Buddha, or the primordial Buddha. I admit that the 
Sanskrit term Adi-Buddha is, as Mr. Beal asserts, without 
sufficient proof, the equivalent of the Chinese yih-sin, “one 
form of existence” (p. 373), properly a single heart, or an 
only heart, the heart of unity. This word “ heart” (one self), 
which is in the Sanskrit hridaya, shows in Amitébha the 
inner self, and leads naturally to the idea of love and com- 
passion, which are also some of the attributes of the Dhyani- 
Buddha. But as self is manifested by speech, speech is also 
one of the attributes of Amitébha: only under this form, he 
takes a distinct name and personality, and becomes a sort 
of “Word” (Logos) by the name of Avalokitegvara (p. 314). 
It is therefore natural that Mr. Beal should pass on to this 
personage after giving two fragments relating to Amitébha. 

Neither in the text nor in the index of Mr. Beal’s work 
do we find the translation of the title of the works from 
which these fragments are taken. The first, entitled Tsing- 
tu-wan, appears to signify “‘ Description of the pure earth,” 
and the two first terms seem to correspond with the Sanskrit 
Cuddha-bhumt: we know no Indian work of this name, but 
the Chinese work being a popular book, according to Mr. 
Beal, may perhaps not be contained in the Buddhist canon, 
The second work, Wu-liang-shen-king, is a Sfatra, Mr. 
Beal informs us that Wu-liang-shen is the name of Amitaébha 
taken in the acceptation of “Eternal.” This Satra may 
correspond with the Amitabha-vyfha of the Thibetans, 
placed in the Kon-Tsegs of the Bka~gyur (Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. xx. part ii.) ; but as Mr. Beal calls his trans- 
lation ‘“‘ The Western Paradise” (p. 378), the original would 
seem rather to correspond with the Sukhavati-vyfiha, and 
the opening passages seem to have reference to the details 
given by Csoma concerning the Thibetan work, which is 
the third in the 7th volume of the section (Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. xx. part ii.). It is moreover possible that the 
Amitabha and the Sukhavati-vyfiha of the Bka-’gyur are 
one and the same book. 

The history of Avalokitegvara is curious. It is this 
divinity who comes to life again perpetually at Lhassa in 
the person of the Thibetan Pope, the Dalai-Lama. In China, 
he has become a female deity: Mr. Beal states this as a 
fact without giving any explanation. The name of Ava- 
lokitegvara has also its history. The Thibetans render it 
by Sbyan-ras-gzigs-dvang-phyng, “ The Lord who looks with 
his eyes.” The Chinese call it Kwan-shai-yin. Kwan also 
signifies #0 Jook, like avalokita; but shai-yin, “ world-voice,” 
does not correspond with I¢vara, the master, and some 
have thought that it was a corruption of Tsen-tsai, the self- 
existent (I¢vara, p. 383). Mr. Beal refutes this opinion, and 
proves by various arguments, which appear to carry weight, 
that Kwan-shai-yin is correct, and is not the translation, as 
had been thought, of Avalokitegvara, but of Samanta-mukha, 
another name or epithet of Avalokitecvara, signifying “ the 
universally manifested voice.” I am not certain that Mr. 
Beal has fully solved the difficulties which the Chinese name 
of this divinity presents; but assuredly his discussion is 
worthy of serious consideration. With regard to Samanta- 
mukha, which is the title of the 24th chapter of the 
“Lotus of the good Law,” Mr. Beal gives the translation 
from the Chinese version, which offers materials for a 
fruitful comparison with the corresponding portion of the 





often the notion of dispersion, One might translate it, ‘‘ of which the 
light spreads itself afar,” beaming. Virochana is one of the names of 
fire, the sun, the moon, &c. 
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French translation by Burnouf. At the end of this extract, 
the learned Sinologue makes us acquainted with a much 
less well known writing, the liturgy of Kwan-yin, a very 
interesting summary of a popular Chinese form of worship. 

V. The fifth section (Decline and Fall) is very short, and 
treats of the notions foreign to Buddhism, which have been 
added to it voluntarily or forcibly, particularly through the 
influence of the Indian forms of worship of Vishnu and 
of Civa, especially of thé latter. This question might be 
treated far more fully than it has been by Mr. Beal. He 
has attached himself especially to a very curious point in 
this decadence, the worship of serpents, to which Mr. James 
Fergusson has already called our attention. Mr. Beal takes 
this opportunity to give us an interesting extract, according 
to the Chinese version, of the Megha-mandala-varsha- 
vardhana, the Sfitra which is repeated to obtain rain, a 
blessing so often needed, especially in India. He also 
touches in a few words on a curious and interesting question, 
the influence which Christianity may have had upon 
Buddhism (p. 412). The introduction of Christianity into 
Central Asia by the Nestorian missions, the traces of which 
were long preserved, is certainly worthy of deep study. In 
his introductory remarks Mr. Beal had previously spoken 
of what the Christianity of the middle ages borrowed from 
Buddhism, and we know that Mr. Max Miiller has already 
thrown light upon one of the points which prove the con- 
nection between two religions so similar in certain features, 
though fundamentally so dissimilar. 

There exists in this connection, and in these mutual 
borrowings, a fruitful. source of observations, and of historical 
information, which will be explored at some future period 
when our acquaintance with Buddhism is more extended. 

Mr. Beal’s book is neither entirely new, as regards its 
component parts (seeing that he has already published some 
of them), nor is it fully satisfactory with regard to Chinese 
Buddhist literature, of which he gives us but a very partial 
sketch ; but, considering the abundance of details and the 
information of all kinds which it contains; the picture of 
Chinese Buddhism which it presents to us, taken from the 
very source ; the proof it furnishes of the importance of this 
fraction of Buddhism, and of the vast literature which is the 
exponent of its doctrines, institutions, and history, the book 
before us is of great value. It will contribute to the popular 
knowledge of Buddhism, and at the same time it will give 
valuable assistance to scholars in their work of comparing 
the different branches of that religion, which, having its 
birthplace in India, has spread itself over the whole of 
Oriental and Central Asia, LEON FEER. 





Contents of the Fournals and Notes. 


British Quarterly, January.—The theological article of this number 
is a curious specimen of the use and abuse of Rabbinic lore. It professes 
to be a criticism on Zhe Speaker’s Commentary, but the only consider- 
able defect which it discovers in the first volume of that work is the 
neglect of Jewish tradition. Bishop Browne, for instance, and Mr. 
Espin, have failed to account for an inverted Hebrew letter (Vu) ; 
the Bishop has also committed himself to a hasty statement about ‘‘ the 
belief of all Jewish antiquity”; while Mr. Clark has shown himself to 
be ignorant of the difference of opinion among the Jews of Palestine 
and Babylon on the subject of the Decalogue. The reviewer altogether 
ignores ‘* modern” criticism, and thinks that the occurrence of the name 
ere in the Moabite inscription is a convincing attestation of the 

istory of Balaam. 

Theolog. Literaturblatt (organ of the Rom, Cath. faculty at Bonn). 
—Dr. Ruland gives a description (Dec. 18) of an important work just 
published, as the result of fifteen years’ toil, by Prof. E. Ranke, the 
fragments of an ancient Latin version of the O. T. preserved in two 
palimpsests at Wiirzburg.—Prof. Langen reviews some recent books on 
the Apocalypse, and (Jan. 1) the works of Weiss on St. Mark, and 
Godet on St. Luke.—Herr von Reumont describes (Jan. 15) researches 





on the basilica of St. Andrew at Rome in two recent numbers of de 
Rossi’s Bullettino, and Dr. Hartsen reviews Maudsley’s Body and Mind. 

Zeitsch. fiir wiss. Theologie, Vol. xv. No. 2.—Pfleiderer continues 
his exegetical studies of Pauline doctrines by an essay on Justification. — 
ey omg writes on the Christ-party and the Nicolaitans ; the former, 
he thinks, stood in much the same connection with the first apostles as 
the latter with St. Paul—Hitzig sums up the principal arguments 
against Lagarde’s ingenious emendation of Isa. x. 4 in the Academy, 
Dec. 15, 1870.—Pratorius translates the book of Baruch from the 
Ethiopic.—Hilgenfeld continues his examination of Keim’s History of 
Fesus.— Moriz Schmidt proposes an emendation of Theophilus ad 
Antolycum, ii. 6, p. 62 (Otto).—Siegfried reviews Cheyne’s Zhe Book of 
Isaiah Chronologically Arranged, and Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew 
Text of Isaiah, He remarks of the former that, though the influence 
of Ewald is generally visible, the author has often struck out an original 
line of argument, and in some points of importance, which the reviewer 
might easily have added to, has rejected the authority of his master. 
The exegetical notes, a department wholly neglected by Ewald, are said 
to evidence wide reading and a sound critical judgment, and in general 
the style of the work is commended for its clearness and precision, 
Notes and Criticisms is also described as sound in method, skilful in 
combination, and here and there extremely acute. As to Isa, viii. 19- 
23, the reviewer suggests.(very plausibly, in our opinion) that verses 21 
and 22 should be transposed.—A. H. reviews Part I. of Ewald’s work 
on the New Testament, and Haupt on Old Testament quotations in the 
Gospels ; Rénsch, Lagarde’s edition of Jerome’s Quaestiones and Ono- 
mastica Sacra; A, H., Lucht on the two last chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, January.—Prof. S. Hoekstra gives us his 
thoughts on the nature and method of Theology.—Prof. Kuenen dis- 
cusses an acute but over-subtle conjecture of Dr. Oort on the Beth- 
Ephrath of Mic. v. 1.—Among the books reviewed are Zhe Speaker's 
Commentary, and the attempted refutations of that work by Colenso and 
Strange. It isintelligible that Dr. Kuenen should exaggerate the public 
importance of the Archbishop of York’s undertaking, and equally so that 
he should administer a gentle reproof to such biassed investigations. 

Canon Perowne, the commentator of the Psalms, has favoured us 
with a letter on the subject of Prof. de Lagarde’s ‘‘ Discovery of 
Psalmists.” He points out that it would be a surprising coincidence 
if, when we have but two acrostic Psalms with a supernumerary verse, 
the author’s name should in each case be formed from the same verb. 
padih, compounded with one of the sacred names, and ‘‘ waits for 
further light.” 

Dr. Quarry, author of an able apologetic work on ‘‘ Genesis,” referred 
to as an authority by Bishop Browne, has written to complain (1) of 
Bishop Colenso’s reproof of the Bishop of Ely for his unquestioning 
acceptance of the results of Dr. Quarry’s analysis, and (2) of his mis- 
representation of Dr. Quarry’s view of the argument from the repetition 
of the sacred names. 

Mr. Finn has published a collection of papers on The Orphan Colony 
of Fews in China (Nisbet), together with a translation of the original 
letter received by Mr. Layton, British Consul at Amoy, in 1850, from 
the Jews in Kae-Fung-Foo. It would appear that this Jewish colony 
dates from the close of the eleventh century of our era, and was formed 
by an emigration from India, The P en of the latter country {came 
originally from Persia ; and, in fact, the colophon of the Chinese copy 
of the Pentateuch is in Persian (p. 65). It is strange that no mention 
is made of the Day of Atonement in the Chinese letter to Mr. Layton 
(p. 49). In the appendix Mr. Finn gives the Hebrew letter addressed 
to the Chinese community, to which the letter above referred to was 
the reply. If these Chinese Jews had understood Hebrew, they would 
nar have suspected the true character of their questioners. 
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Cremer, H. Biblisch-theologisches Wérterbuch d. neutestam. Gra- 
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Philosophy and Physical Science. 


Trilobites. Extrait du Supplément au Volume I* du Systéme silurien 
du Centre de la Bohéme. Par Joachim Barrande. Prague et Paris, 
1871. 

Tus work comprises the author’s review of his studies on 

the development of Trilobites in general; a chapter on the 

vertical distribution of Trilobites in the Silurian formation of 

Bohemia ; a comparison of the occurrence of the Trilobites 

and Cephalopods in the Silurian basin of Bohemia; while a 

fourth chapter expounds some new palzontological views 

founded on his observations. His conclusions, which are 
strongly anti-Darwinian, demand attention on account of the 
author’s vast experience in palzontological questions. 

Notwithstanding the considerable time and attention which 
the author has bestowed upon this subject, he has failed to 
discover any evidence of the gradual development of Trilo- 
bites. Neither the modifications of the head of the different 
genera nor of the thorax or pygidium offer sufficient cha- 
racters, and in cases where there exist intermediate forms, 
the great difference in the geological age to which they 
belong must at once cause us to dismiss all thoughts of 
placing them side by side. Besides this, a portion at least 
of the Trilobites of the Primordial fauna do not belong 
to the lowest organized forms of this Crustacean group, 
whilst the dimensions of some of the Paradoxides are only 
surpassed in size by very few forms of the second fauna, 
which belong to the genus Asaphus. The first appearance 
of nearly all genera in the first and second fauna also is not 
in accordance with the hypothesis, that the generic characters 
are developed like the specific variations by gradual changes. 
The non-appearance of new genera is very surprising, at a 
time when the order was still in full development, in the 
middle of the Paleozoic epoch. 

According to the theory of transformation, the animal in 
developing itself ought to reproduce the forms of its an- 
cestors. But Trilobites show already in some of the oldest 
known forms a great number of segments, whilst it is known 
that the embryonic forms of Trilobites possess only few 
segments, M. Barrande does not believe in a retrograde 
movement in the development of the Trilobites after the 
Primordial fauna, considering the great irregularity (which 
he shows by means of numerous tables) in the vertical dis- 
tribution of this class. He devotes a chapter to the relations 
which are proved, by the distribution of the genera and spe- 
cies of Trilobites in Bohemia, to exist between the Silurian 
formation of that country and other parts of Europe. 

He shows there is not one known genus of Trilobites in 
any of the Silurian strata of Europe which is not also found 
in Bohemia. Six genera, amongst them Hydrocephalus and 
Sao, are only known from Bohemia. The North Silurian 
zone possesses a certain anteriority as compared with that 
of Bohemia, as some of the Trilobite types occur lower 
down in Scandinavia. 

Comparing the Cephalopodous fauna with the Trilobite 
fauna of the Silurian basin of Bohemia, Barrande finds that, 
hesides the earlier appearance of Trilobites (the Cephalopoda 
are wanting in the Primordial fauna), they are also numeri- 
cally by far the stronger order. Only in the third fauna do 
the Cephalopoda become more important and numerous in 
comparison with Trilobites. These two great groups show 
great contrasts, but it may be doubted whether the appear- 
ance of one, and the diminution of the other group, as they 
are entirely independent of each other, are due to changes 
of the physical conditions during the Silurian epoch, 

The author tries to explain the appearance of species in 
a stratum by four hypotheses: 1. The vertical propagation 
of species, which range from the oldest strata to younger 





horizons. 2. The filiation, which points to the development 
of new species out of older ones. 
from other parts, And lastly, 4. Renovation. By renovation 
he understands the appearance of species which cannot be 
explained by any of the three former modes of appearances. 
This generatio aeguivoca of Barrande is however entirely 
different from intermittence of species, which he treats: in 
a separate chapter. : 

Barrande finally comes to the conclusion that most of 
the successive series of Trilobites met with in the Bohemian 
Silurian formation can only be explained on the theory of 
renovation, A very small number of species are regarded as 
having immigrated, but the numbers in the column of “ pro- 
pagation verticale” are considerable. But he holds that 
there is not ove Bohemian trilobite, nor one cephalopod, 
which is derived by filiation (#. ¢. by descent with modifica- 
tion), arguing again from paleontological data, that far more 
forms of great geological longevity existed amongst the Trilo- 
bites than amongst the Cephalopoda. The fact that the 
percentage of immigrated Trilobites in Bohemia is twice as 
large as that of Cephalopoda, although the latter possessed 
far better organs of locomotion, he explains by supposing 
the action of strong currents in the seas of the Silurian 
epoch. The proportion of the genera of Cephalopoda to 
that of Trilobites in the Bohemian Silurian rocks is as 1 to 2. 

The last chapter of the book is taken up by “ palzeonto- 
logical theories examined in the light of facts.” After an 
introduction, treating of the insufficiency of our knowledge 
of the “ pre-primordial” epoch (in which he considers the 
Huronian system as the probable equivalent of the Upper 
Laurentian group), he speaks of the absence of all Foramini- 
fera and the rare occurrence of Protozoa in the whole of the 
Primordial fauna; farther the absence of Corals, Conchi- 
fera, and Cephalopoda, and the absence of Heteropoda in 
all but the last phase of the Primordial fauna. The Bra- 
chiopoda only are well developed, although not nearly so 
numerous as the Trilobites. All intermediate forms between 
the Eozoon of the Lower Laurentian and the highly organized 
forms of the second Silurian fauna are therefore entirely 
absent. The few fossils of the Cambrian system, which 
ought much to be reduced in its vertical extension, and 
which may represent the “étage B” of Barrande, do not 
offer any support to the theory of filiation. Amongst these 
fossils are represented Brachiopoda (Lingula), Pteropoda, 
Bryozoa, Annelides, Starfishes, Echinoderms, Corals, 
Sponges, and plants. The absence of Trilobites in the 
Cambrian system is an important piece of negative evidence 
in respect of the sudden and numerous appearance of these 
Crustacea in the Primordial fauna. It is this sudden ap- 
pearance of the Trilobites, repeated by the Cephalopoda at 
the beginning of the second, and by the Fishes at the end 
of the third fauna, which places the author in opposition to 
the Darwinian theory. C. L. GRIESBACH. 





ENGLISH GOVERNMENT ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 


Jaffna, December 16, 1871. 
THE results obtained by the several\parties of the Eclipse Expe- 
dition are not yet known, and I am\unable to give more than a 
provisional sketch of the conclusions that have been arrived at. 
The members of the expedition ha spread over India and 
Ceylon, in order to render them as\independent of weather as 
possible. Messrs. Lockyer, Abbay, and Davis, were on: the 
extreme left, Captain Tupman, Mr. Moseley, and I, on the ex- 
treme right in Ceylon. M. Jannsen observed from Ootacamund. 
The weather over the whole line of totality was excellent, and 
the telegrams received state that the observations made were 
very satisfactory. 
Mr. Lockyer states that “ five admirable photographs were 
obtained at Bekul.” Also that “the polarization was atmospheric 
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with Savart undoubtedly, slightly radial with biquartz—1474 
region very small. Respighi and myself have both obtained 
monochromatic images of the corona.” These results are not 
quite in accordance with those obtained in Ceylon, but it is to 
be hoped that, when the reports are all received and published, 
the discordance may be found to be less than seems to be the 
case at present. : 

At Jaffna, Captain Fyers observed the reversion of the whole 
‘dark line spectrum just at the moment of totality, and after- 
wards four bright lines, C, D, 1474, and F. Captain Tupman 
devoted most of the time to sketching the corona, finding its 
structure to be most wonderfully intricate and peculiar, having 
bright rays both curved and inclined to the radial direction ; 
also very deep rifts. He found the corona was visible for about 
30° after the end of totality, and during this period he proved 
the polarization to be radial, and to extend to a distance of 
35’ from the moon’s limb. Mr. Moseley saw no reversal of the 
dark line spectrum, but obtained several bright lines, and found 
that the 1474 line could be traced up to a height of 23' from the 
moon’s limb. He could find no lines on the dark moon. I 
myself obtained distinct proof of strong radial polarization, but 
did not observe at a distance of more than about 12' from the 
moon’s limb. Five extremely good photographs were obtained 
at Jaffna by Captain Hogg, R.E. 

The sketches at Jaffna agree very well with the photographs, 
only differing from one another in the amount of detail intro- 
duced. A considerable change, however, is observed in the 
sketches made at Kokelay and Trincomalee. 

The corona was most wonderfully bright, and the light during 
totality was quite sufficient to enable a person to read. It 
appeared to me of a light purple tint, and remained visible for 
several seconds after the end of totality. W. J. LEwIs. 

POSTSCRIPT.—According to Mr. Lockyer’s letter from Ootaca- 
mund (ature, January 18, 1872) all the Indian observers, with 
the single exception of those at Manantoddy, had good weather. 
He describes the corona as a star-like decoration of the purest 
silvery whiteness, with its rays arrayed almost symmetrically, 
three above and three below, two dark spaces or rifts at the 
extremities of a horizontal diameter. The rays are composed of 
innumerable bright lines of varied length. From a streamer 
above the point where the sun had disappeared he obtained 
a vivid hydrogen spectrum, with line 1474 slightly extended 
beyond it, very faint throughout its length, and thickening down- 
wards like F, The C line was very vivid, as was likewise 
the continuous spectrum, although there was no prominence on 
the slit ; the spectrum was undoubtedly one of glowing gas. 
On using the simple train of prisms of Lockyer and Young, four 
exquisite rings became visible, with projections where the pro- 
minences were. C came first in brightness, then F, then G, and 
lastly 1474. On examining the corona with the 6-inch Green- 
wich refractor, it was found that the interlacing filamentous 
structure which is so marked could not be traced to distances 
less than from 5’ to 6’ from the sun ; within this region no radial 
-character is detected. 

Prof. Respighi was stationed at Poodocottah (Nature, January 
25, 1872). One of his objects was to search for Young’s, or the 
bright line, stratum immediately before the beginning and at 
the end of totality. Thirty seconds before totality the dark 
lines had become more strongly marked than before, and within 
a few seconds of totality they disappeared entirely, the spectrum 
becoming cofitinuous. Like Mr. Moseley, he failed to detect 
the reversal of the lines which Prof. Young observed in the 1870 
eclipse. The professof thinks it not impossible that the bright 
atmospheric light diffused over the spectrum of the solar limb 
may have concealed them. 

After the appearance of the chromosphere at the western edge 
there was suddenly projected on the spectrum of the sun’s limb 
a stratum of bright lines separated by dark spaces. They were 
too transient to allow the observer to determine whether they 
were due to partial reversal or simple discontinuity. At the 
instant of totality the chromosphere of the edge last eclipsed was 
reproduced in the four lines C, D*, F, and G, with extraordinary 
intensity of light. The coloured zones of the corona then in- 
creased in prominence, one in the red corresponding with line C, 
another in the green was probably line 1474 of Kirchhoff’s scale, 
and a third in the blue perhaps coincides with F. 


By a mishap Mr. Lockyer was unable to look for the reversal 
of the lines. 





THE AXIOMS OF GEOMETRY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 

Srr,—Will you permit me to say a few words on the strictures 
which Mr. Stanley Jevons put forth in Vature for October 19, con- 
cerning my paper on the Axioms of Geometry (Acad. vol. i: p, 128), 
If I rightly understand the sense of the statements in which Mr. Jevons 
contests my conclusions, the point of difference between us is the fol- 
lowing :— ’ 

Where I say that geometrical axioms are true or not true for beings 
living in a space of a certain description, I mean that they are true 
or not true in relation to those points, or lines, or surfaces, which 
can be constructed in these spaces, and which can become objects of 
real perception to those beings. To give a popular idea of the meaning 
of my statement, I assume that reasonable beings could live in space 
of two dimensions, which might be either a plane, or the surface of a 
sphere, or the saddle-shaped pseudo-spherical surface of which I gave 
a description. Beings living on a plane would have the same geo- 
metrical axioms as we find in our planimetry. Beings dwelling on a 


. spherical surface would fail to appreciate the truth of all theorems based 


on the axiom that two shortest lines cannot intersect in more than one 
point ; they could entertain no notion of parallel lines, since all the 
shortest lines of the space known to them would intersect, when pro- 
duced, not in one only but, intwo points. Beings on a pseudo-spherical 
surface would know of parallel lines, or lines which do not intersect ; 
but they would find that through a given point an infinite number of 
lines, parallel to a given line, could be drawn. They, therefore, would 
consider the theorem, that through a given point can be drawn but one 
line parallel to a given shortest line, as untrue. The sum of the angles 
of a triangle bounded by shortest lines would be equal to two right 
angles for the first class of beings, greater for the second, and less than 
two right angles for the third class. 

Mr. Jevons does not dispute most of my assertions. I shall confine 
myself to a few comments on his mode of expressing his objections. 
He says that the theorems of Euclidean geometry would not only be 
found to be inapplicable to spherical or pseudo-spherical spaces, but 
they would appear positively erroneous as soon as any one should try to 
apply the theorems respecting straight lines to the shortest or geodetical 
dines of finite length existing in those spaces. And, again, the beings 
living there ought to say Euclid’s geometry is inapplicable to reality, 
because what he calls straight lines do not exist, at least not to any 
finite length. 

As regards these points, there appears to exist no essential difference 
between my opponent and myself. But Mr. Jevons vindicates truth in 
another sense for the Euclidean geometry. Even if it should turn out 
to be inapplicable to the relations of the real points known to our 
imaginary beings, he thinks that, if they possessed human power of 
intellect, they ought to find out by reasoning the system of Euclidean 
geometry. They would, indeed, as Mr. Jevons justly remarks, if they 
studied the geometry of infinitely small figures, apply to them the same 
theorems which Euclid has laid down for figures of every magnitude. 

Now, in the first place, it is evident that it is not the same thing 
whether Euclid’s theorems be true only under very limited conditions, 
or for all space without exception. The geometry of infinitely small 
figures would be of great importance in discovering a system of 
geometry identical in form with that of Euclid, but truths applicable 
to figures of infinitely small dimensions only could not be considered 
as necessary truths or axioms of geometry in general. 

But as we, living (at least as far as we know) in space fulfilling the 
postulates of Euclidean geometry, can develop analytically the system 
of pseudo-spherical geometry of any number of dimensions, so beings 
living in a pseudo-spherical space could invent analytically the system 
of Euclidean geometry as relating to an imaginary space not accessible 
to their experience ; and, perhaps, they would find that the calculation 
of the geometrical quantities of their own space would become more 
simple or more symmetrical by introducing the system of variables 
belonging to a space of more dimensions, as we, sometimes, introduce 
a fourth co-ordinate into the equations of lines and surfaces in order to 
get homogeneous expressions, which we even differentiate with respect 
to this superadded variable. Our mathematicians, moreover, speak of 
imaginary lines and points of intersection (of two ellipsoids for instance), 
and their imaginary co-ordinates, as if such imaginary dimensions of 
space really existed ; and they do this to preserve analogy and homo- 
geneity in the analyticalexpressions. But for all this no mathematician 
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ever came to the conclusion that a fourth dimension of space exists, 
even though he find it convenient to write his equations as if it existed. 
And I cannot see why the mathematical intellects of a spherical or 
pseudo-spherical world should come to another conclusion, even if they 
should discover the simplification of their analytical geometry which they 
- could derive from the introduction of the co-ordinates of a Euclidean 
space of more dimensions. Points and lines in such a space would 
have no more meaning to them than length in the direction of the fourth 
co-ordinate can have for us, although we introduce such a co-ordinate 
into our calculations. 

I think, therefore, that Mr. Jevons does not distinguish sufficiently 
between the truth which corresponds to reality, and analytical truth 
which is derived from a hypothetical basis by a logical process con- 
sistent in itself and leading to no contradiction. For us the Euclidean 
geometry is true in reality: a theorem of the spherical or pseudo- 
spherical geometry could be called true in the second sense, when 
consistent with the whole system of such a geometry. For the in- 
tellects of a pseudo-spherical world, on the contrary, the Euclidean 
geometry would be fictitious and that of Lobatschewsky real. 

H. HELMHOLTz, 





‘PROFESSOR TRENDELENBURG. 


AN unusually large number of English students will receive with 
regret the news (which has just reached us) of Trendelenburg’s 
death. He had attained a twofold eminence (as a philologist 
and Aristotelian commentator, ahd as an original thinker) very 
remarkable in the vigorous subdivision of intellectual labour 
which prevails in Germany at present. His metaphysical system 
has found many more critics than disciples: but the second of 
the two great impulses towards the apprehensive study of Greek 
thought which Germany has revived in the present century 
may be fairly attributed to him. Trendelenburg led, if he did 
not exactly create, the reaction from Hegel’s Hegelianisation of 
the fathers of philosophy. In fact, his passionate advocacy 
of the real Aristotle as against Hegel’s Aristotle gives the key to 
Trendelenburg’s own metaphysic. Trendelenburg as much as 
Hegel refused to admit the gulf fixed by Kant between the laws 
of thought and the laws of being: but he equally declined to 
accept Hegel’s novel dialectic as a substitute for both. The 
correspondence between the two which the Greek philosophy 
assumes must, he held, be accepted: but it must also be ex- 
plained by the explicit enunciation of a connecting link between 
the mental and material worlds : such a link Trendelenburg found 
in motion (Bewegung). Many students of Aristotle who have 
not followed him in his metaphysical theory have joined in this 
reaction from Kantian fonmaiieun to the older view of logic— 
as Ueberweg. Itis curious that Trendelenburg did not carry into 
his study of Kant the same perfect precision of knowledge which 
marks his Aristotelian commentaries: so that in his recent 
controversy with Kuno Fischer on Kant’s conception of space 
the victory lies undeniably with the younger antagonist.* 
H,. SIDGWICK. 





Scientific Notes. 





Physiology. 

The Influence of the Vaso-motor Nervous System.—The first 
number of Pfliger’s Archiv fiir die gesammte Physiologie for 1872 con- 
tains a long article by Heidenhain on this subject, maintaining his own 
conclusions in opposition to those recently advanced by Riegel in the 
same periodical. To give a brief summary of the results of the first 
series of Heidenhain’s observations, we find, firstly, that excitation of 
sensory nerves, or of the medulla oblongata, causes a fall in the tem- 
perature of the interior of the body. This effect is occasioned by 
certain alterations taking place in the circulation, such as extensive 
contraction of the small arteries causing increased opposition to the 
passage of the blood. But very soon the propelling force of the heart 
overcomes this resistance, and an acceleration of the blood-current is 
induced—rendered evident in the large vessels of the extremities and 
head—causing an increased flow of blood to take place within a given 
time through the cold peripheric parts of the body. A consequence 
of this is that a more rapid (in part at least) equalisation of tempera- 
ture occurs between the latter regions and the warmer internal parts. 
Thus, while the temperature of the periphery of the body rises, and, 
consequently, the loss of heat by radiation, conduction, &c., is aug- 





* See Academy, vol. ii. pp. 67-69. 





mented, the temperature within the body must fall. These, in few 
words, are Heidenhain’s views, almost every point of which has been 
contested by Riegel. Heidenhain, since reading Riegel’s essay, has 
corro the fundamental fact, that irritation, whether direct 
or reflectorial, of the vaso-motor centres occasions depression of the 
temperature of the interior of the body, by experiments on fifteen 
dogs. The electrical stimulus applied, he remarks, must be of sufficient 
strength ; and here, perhaps, lies the discrepancy between Riegel’s ob- 
servations and his own. Another source of possible error on Riegel’s 

thay arise from the region chosen for the estimation of temperature, 
or though there can be no difficulty in introducing the thermometer 
into the carotid and left ventricle, the inferior vena cava is much more 
likely to be missed, while insertion in a lateral channel (as one of the 
renal or hepatic veins) would vitiate the experiment. Riegel, moreover, 
used the rectum as a place for estimating che wiahstionn of temperature, 
and this Heidenhain, for various reasons, takes exception to. He pre- 
fers the aorta. Then the age of digestion, the degree to which the 
animal was subjected to the influence of woorara, or was allowed to 
struggle during the necessary preparations, likewise influence the re- 
sult. Heidenhain brings forward a considerable amount of additional 
corroborative evidence, showing that depression of temperature in the 
interior of the body stands in direct relation to the accompanying 
changes occurring in the circulation ; that excitation of sensory nerves, 
or of the medulla oblongata, increases the rapidity of the blood-current; 
and that excitation of the vaso-motor centres, whether direct or re- 
flectorial, really augments the flow of blood through the peripheric parts 
of the body. Very elaborate tables are copesdal to the paper. 


Contractility of Muscle Plasma.—M. Lavdowsky, in an original 
communication to the Centralblatt (No, 49, 1871), gives the results of 
his researches on the protoplasm of the smooth muscle cells of the 
muscular tissue, and chiefly of the intestinal canal of the leech and some 
other annelids, which he states can easily be observed to possess con- 
tractile properties, He finds two forms of muscular elements in these 
animals : one forming fusiform cylinders, destitute of a membrane, and 
anastomosing with each other, chiefly found in the walls of the intestinal 
canal; the other characterized by the presence of a highly retractile 
and very firm layer, forming the peripheric part of the muscular ele- 
ments, and found principally in the skin. Both forms of muscular 
elements are supplied with nerves. On the application of external 
mechanical irritation or of induction currents the wave-like contraction 
of involuntary muscular fibre is not observed, but in its place a primary 
elongation and attenuation of the muscle cylinders may be observed, 
followed, after a short period of repose, by contraction and thickening. 
The number of contractions in the fresh fibres, when isolated, varies 
from 5 to 8 in the minute, but in the living animal from 10 to 20, or 
even from 36 to 40. 


Peripheral Distribution of Non-medullated Nerve Fibres.— 
Dr. Klein contributes a good paper on the distribution of the non- 
medullated nerves in the membrana nictitans, to the January number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, now edited by Drs. 
Payne and R, Lankester. He points out the complex structure of this 
membrane, and the difficulty of preparing successful specimens with 
chloride of gold, in consequence of almost all the elements of this tissue 
combining with the gold as readily as the nerves themselves. He places 
the perfectly fresh membrane in a one-half per cent. solution of chloride 
of gold for an hour, next cautiously transfers it to pure water and a 
bright light during several days, and then brushes off the epithelium, 
and mounts the specimen in glycerine. He describes four orders of 
nerves : the finest, which he traces to the internal surface of the capil- 
laries and to the cells of the epithelial investment, are extraordinarily 
fine and delicately varicose, and can scarcely be made out with any 
other aid than a Hartnack’s No. 8, 9, or 10 immersion lens, He is 
unable to confirm Pfliiger’s views of the connection of their fine fila- 
ments with the cellular elements of glands. He describes in full pig- 
ment cells, and the changes they undergo under various conditions, 
and gives, lastly, an account of the nerves of the peritoneum. 


Duration of the Electric Discharge of the Torpedo.—M. Marey 
(Comptes rendus, \xxiii. p. 958) has applied some of his ingenious 
mechanical apparatus to the determination of this question, and has 
ascertained that it amounts to 1-14th of asecond. As this is also the 
duration of a muscular contraction, M. Marcy considers it to be a fresh 
argument in support of the essential agreement in the properties of the 
electrical organ and those of the muscles. 

A paper appears in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, by Frank 
Champneys, B.A. of Brasenose College, ‘‘On the Muscles and Nerves 
of a Chimpanzee (7roglodytes niger) and a Cynocephalus Anubis.” 
The whole of the muscular system has been worked through by Mr. 
Champneys in both animals with great care ; but the description of the 
nerves is very imperfect, and is, in fact, almost limited to the branches 
of the cervical, branchial, and lumbar plexuses distributed to muscles. 
Looking at the account of the muscular system broadly, the first notice- 
able point is that the main masses of muscle exhibit nearly the same 
features in both animals, but especially in the chimpanzee, which 
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characterize them in man, Thus we find that the pectorales (major 
and minor), the trapezius, hyoid muscles, scaleni, deltoid, rhomboidei, 
serratus magnus, latissimus dorsi, and the principal muscles of the 
arm and leg, have almost identical attachments with the corresponding 
ones of man, or at least with only such trifling variations as might be 
found in different human subjects. Some interesting peculiarities, 
however, here and there occur. Thus both the extensor.ossis meta- 
carpi pollicis, and its homologue in the leg, the tibialis anticus, consisted 
in the chimpanzee of two separate bellies, having the same two inser- 
tions as the single muscle in man. In Anubis, however, the former 
muscle is not double. There is no extensor primi internodii pollicis 
in either animal. Both possess an extensor indicis, which, moreover, 
in Anubis, give a tendon to the middle finger. Mr. Champneys cites 
other authorities in disproof of the old dictum that no ape can point. 
The attachments of the ten interossei of the chimpanzee are carefully 
noted. The paper is enriched with numerous notes, which show that 
Mr. Champneys has very carefully studied the work of his predecessors, 





Geology. 


The Metamorphic Rocks of the Western Alps.—Alpine geo- 
logists were formerly wont to term a number of the strata underlying the 
undoubted Triassic or Jurassic rocks of the Alps metamorphic rocks. It 
has been reserved for the present young and active generation of Alpine 
workers to demonstrate the fallacy of this view at all those localities 
where metamorphic action was said to be recognised. B. Gastaldi (in 
Studii geologici sulle Alpi Occidentali, con Appendice mineralogica di 
G. Striiver, estratto dalle Memorie del R. Comitato Geologico d’ Italia, 
vol. i. 1871, Firenze) shows that in the Western Alps the Mesozoic 
and Palaeozoic formations rest in an unaltered condition on crystalline 
rocks, Among the latter he distinguishes—1. The old gneiss or 
central gneiss, 2, The younger crystalline shales or ‘‘ pietre verdi.” The 
latter comprise, in addition to chloritic and serpentine rocks and cal- 
careous mica-slate, the entire mass of the younger gneisses and mica- 
slate, the latter often alternating with hornblende rocks. They likewise 
include compact granite and syenite. Gastaldi hints at analogies exist- 
ing between the ‘‘pietre verdi” and the Laurentian and Huronian 
gneiss-systems. 

Notes on the Ak-tau and Kara-tau Mountains on the Eastern 
Shores of the Caspian.—The occurrence of Liassic coal on the Cas- 
pian shore is a further illustration of the wealth of fossil fuel which the 
Lias of Eastern Europe and Western Asia possesses. In addition to 
Lias, strata of Neocomian, of Gault, and of the Sénonien, very rich in 
fossil remains, are, according to G. v. Helmersen (Budi. de 1’ Académie 
impériale des Sciences de St.-Péersbourg, tome viii. 283) met with in 
this district. 

Marine Shells of the Desert of Kara-Kum.—In the sand of the 
desert of Kara-Kum, north of Syr-Darja in Turkestan, are found well- 
preserved specimens of Cardium edule and Dreissena polymorpha. Both 
species still live in the Lake of Aral, and in the Caspian, Black, and Me- 
diterranean seas ; so the above occurrence indicates a former eastern 
extension of the Aral lake. It is probable that the entire region en- 
closing the Aral lake, the Tscha river, and the deserts of Majun-Kum 
and Akkum, was covered by salt water up to the commencement of 
the present geological epoch (Jdid. tome vii. 756.) 

Loess in South Africa.—Amongst the specimens collected by A. 
Hiibner in South Africa were some freshwater fossils from a loess 
deposit near the Gokwe, a tributary of the Limpopo river. Dr. Oscar 
Bottger identifies them with Pufa tetraodus and Cionella Gokweana. 
Strange to say, these forms are in no way related to the recent South 
African forms, but are closely allied to living European freshwater shells. 
(Ber. des Offenbacher Vereines fiir Naturkunde, 1871, xi. 6.) 

Fossil Fish from the Lower Carboniferous Limestone of Burdie- 
house.—In the Geological Magazine for December, 1871, Prof. Traquair 
describes a new species of fossil fish, Phaneropleuron elegans, from the 
Lower Carboniferous limestone of Burdie-house. The author observes 
some new points in the structure of the type species of this genus 
(P. Andersoni) from the Devonian yellow sandstone of Dura Den, the 
most important being that the dorsal fin in this fish is prolonged as a 
dorso-caudal to the extremity of the body, as is the case with Lepedosiren 
and Ceratodus Forsteri. 

Coal in the Trap of Glenarbuck.—Thin seams of very poor coal 
are known to occur in beds of Trappean ash at Glenarbuck, near Bowling. 
Mr. Young, vice-president of the Geological Society of Glasgow, has 
recently described in the Journal of that society the discovery of thin 
beds of indurated shale, yielding remains of fish of Carboniferous genera, 
associated with and overlying one of the seams of coal in this glen. In 
the same neighbourhood another thin seam of coal crops out at a high 
level in beds of Trappean ash. The woody structure of the plants con- 
stituting the coal is still clearly distinguishable, the seam in one place 
yielding parts of the stem of a species of Sigi//aria. 

Fossil Man.—Director von Hautken communicates to the Geo- 
logical Society of Hungary (Foldtani Kozlony, 1871, vii. 92) the dis- 





covery in the loess deposits of Nagy Sap, in the comitat of Gran in 
Hungary, of the remains of Man associated with post-tertiary remains of 
Mammalia. In the neighbourhood of Briix in Bohemia an almost entire 
human skeleton, together with a stone hammer, have been found. The 
cranium closely resembles in its characteristics the well-known skull 
fragment from the Neanderthal. The skeleton was lying with the head 
raised in a sand bed of diluvial time, at a depth of two feet from the 
surface and overlying a bed of tertiary coal. A paper on this find by 
F. von Hauer occurs in the Mit. der anthropologischen Gesellschaft zu 
Wien, December 12, 1871. 


The Peat of Austria—The German provinces of Austria, with 
Bohemia, possess peat bogs covering an area of not less than 50,000 
square miles and containing about 160 million cubic fathoms of peat. 
In Hungary the more important moors have an area of more than 990 
square miles. The Austrian peat beds have an average thickness of 
thirty-seven feet. (Zeitschrift des dsterreichischen Ingenieur- und Archi- 
tekten- Vereines, 1871, xxii. part 14.) 


The Western Shores of Lake Ladoga.—The investigation of the 
district surrounding this lake, undertaken some time ago by Inostranzef, 
has shown the western part of its shores to consist of rocks representing 
the lower group of the Laurentian system. They are chiefly grey gneiss, 
in which can be distinguished an older variety with white and a younger 
one with greenish oligoclase. Granite, with varieties of oligoclase, is 
found enclosed in it. Orthoclase gneiss and orthoclase granite are also 
met with. (Votes on the Ak-tau and Kara-tau Mountains, St. Peters- 
burg, 1869.) 





Chemistry. 


The Greenland Meteoric Irons.—These remarkable masses, to 
which attention has already been directed in the Academy of Ist De- 
cember, 1871, form the subject of a paper by Prof. Nordenskjéld 
(Ofvers af Vet. Aks. Virhandlingar, 1871, 873). The occurrence of 
meteoric iron in Greenland is no novelty. In 1847 Rink obtained a 
mass weighing 21 lbs. at Niakornak. Another lump, weighing 26 lbs., 
and found by Rudolph, formed part of the ballast of a Greenland brig 
lying in Fortune Bay, not far from Godhavn. When the Swedish 
Expedition visited the island of Disco, the people of Godhavn were 
directed to search for ‘‘ heavy, rounded, rusty-brown stones,” and these 
huge blocks were eventually discovered at Ovifak, west of Fortune Bay, 
and between Laxe Bay and Disco Fiord. The interesting fact of their 
being intimately associated with and in some instances actually em- 
bedded in basalt at Ovifak (blue mountain) has already been noticed. 
The chemical examination of three specimens of this find is as follows : 
—I. From one of the largest blocks, analysed by Nordenskjold ; 2. 
From a small and likewise detached mass, analysed by Nordstrom ; 
and 3. Iron found ¢z the basalt, analysed by Lindstrom. 
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All three masses are nickeliferous ; an unusually large though variable 
amount of carbon is present ineach of them. They all contain chlorine, 
and exhibit the usual markings when etched, the iron of the basalt more 
especially. An exact analysis of the basalt itself cannot fail to throw 
light on this curious occurrence. The organic substance left in one 
instance, after the solution of the iron in copper chloride, amounted to 
4°79 per cent., and had the following percentage composition :— 
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Bornite.—In continuation of his Recherches sur les Minéraux belges, 
de Koninck, of Liége, has published a paper on the bornite of Vieil- 
Salm (Bull, de ? Acad. des Sciences de la Belgique, 1871, No. 11, 290). It 
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occurs in quartz, associated with chlorite and a pale blue mineral which 
occasionally encrusts it, and appears to be a product of the oxidation of 
the bornite itself; it resembles in its chemical characters brochantite 
or langite. The bornite has a specific gravity of 4°97 to 5°04, with a 
hardness somewhat greater than that of calcite. The analytical numbers 
agreed best with those of the bornites of Woitski, White Sea, and 
Bristol, Connecticut, differing but slightly from those required by the 
formula FeCu,S,. In its analysis a new method was employed which 
proved superior to those in general use. The finely powdered mineral 
was treated in the cold with a mixture of nitric acid (sp. gr.=1*40) and 
bromine ; the action is rapid, and the solution of the mineral in a few 
moments complete. 

A New Base derived from Strychnia.—When brought together, 
strychnia and monochloracetic acid combine, producing the chloride of 
a new base. Romer, who has described this reaction in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Chemie, 1871, part 14, heats three parts of the alkaloid and one of 
the acid for five hours at 180°, dissolves the product in water, separates 
any unchanged strychnia with ammonia, and finds the new substance 
deposit from the filtrate by evaporation. It is formed in this manner : 

C,,H,.N,0,+C,H;ClO,=C,;H,,N,0,Cl. 

Its nitrate and oxalate are sparingly soluble in water ; the chloride is 
readily dissolved by water and alcohol, but not by ether. Chromate 
of potash throws down from solutions of the base a yellow crystalline 
precipitate, and nitrate of silver deposits long colourless needles. In 
many respects the new body resembles glycocoll. It differs from brucia 
by 2H. The author expresses his intention to endeavour by means of 
nascent hydrogen to transform it into this alkaloid or an isomer. 

Silicoproprionic Acid.—A very interesting paper by Friedel and 
Ladenburg on this acid and its corresponding ether is to be found in 
the Annalen der Chemie, clix. 259. Silicium chloride in contact with 
absolute alcohol forms the chloride of triethylsilicic acid, SiCl(OC,H;)3, 
which, when submitted to the joint action of zinc-ethyl and sodium, is 
partially converted into ethyl orthosilicoproprionate, SiC,H,(OC,Hs;);. 
This ether, if decomposed by very concentrated solution of potash, 
neutralised with acid, and rendered alkaline with ammonia, yields a 
white flocculent precipitate having all the appearance of silica. This 
body, silicoproprionic acid, SiC,H,O,H, is insoluble in water, soluble 
in warm potash, and, like silica, separates from such a solution imper- 
fectly by the addition of hydrochloric acid, and completely on evapora- 
tion. It differs from silica in being insoluble in soda solution even 
when this liquid is boiled, and in taking fire when heated. The 
authors ask whether the silica found in the ashes of plants exists as 
such in the living plant, or perhaps partially as silicon- and carboniferous 
compounds, It has been noticed by Sachs that plants which usually 
contain a considerable proportion of silica continue to thrive when 
deprived of it. 

Artificial Alizarine.—It has been shown by Liebermann that the 
majority of artificially prepared specimens of alizarine are impure, and 
usually contaminated with monoxyanthrachinon. A new method of 
separating pure alizarine from the products accompanying its synthesis, 
and often incorrectly bearing its name, has been proposed by G. Auerbach 
(Ber. Deut. Chem, Gesell. zu Berlin, 1872, No. 18, 979). The crude 
alizarine is dissolved in sodium hydrate, and so removed from anthra- 
chinon, anthracene, &c. Carbonic acid is passed through the red solu- 
tion, which throws down a reddish precipitate, consisting of sodium 
carbonate, alizarine, and sodium alizarate, while at the same time the 
walls of the vessel are covered with a yellow crust of alizarine. The 
So after frequent washing, furnishes, by decomposition with 

ydrochloric or sulphuric acid, alizarine in beautiful orange flocks that 
entirely dissolve in sodium hydrate to form a blue solution. 

An Unwritten Chapter on the Metallurgy of Iron.—This is the 
title of a very interesting paper, by R. Mallet, in Zhe Engineer, 
15th December, 1871. His object is to show by one or two strikin 
examples how extremely imperfect is our knowledge of ancient Orient 
metallurgy. In past centuries the working of iron was carried on in 
India ‘‘ upon a scale so stupendous as to rival the production of our 
largest steam-hammer forges in the Europe of to-day.” By the principal 
gate of the ancient mosque of the Kutub, near Delhi, stands a wrought- 
iron pillar as large as the screw-shaft of one of our first-class steam- 
ships. Some notices of it have already appeared in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. The shaft of this column is slightly spindle- 
shaped, and is surmounted by a capital of elaborate Indian design, 
carved by the chisel in the solid iron. The total height of the pillar 
above ground is twenty-two feet, that.of the capital being three feet and 
ahalf. Its depth below the soil is greater than the height : excavations 
have been driven to a depth of twenty-six feet below the surface without 
reaching its foundation or the pillar being loosened, so that it is believed 
by Mr. Mallet that its entire length is not less than sixty feet. The 
diameter near the surface is 16°4 inches, that of the highest part 
12°05 inches ; it contains about eighty cubic feet of metal, and 
weighs upwards of seventeen tons. At its middle height is an inscrip- 
tion of six lines in Sanskrit, the character being that form of Nagari 
which has been assigned to the third or fourth century of the Christian era. 





The Synthetical Production of Organic Bodies.—In the Ame- 
rican Chemist, 1871, Nos. 4 and 5, has appeared a very instructive com- 
pilation by J. Eneu Loughlin, of the now very numerous cases of the 
synthesis of organic compounds. The list is very useful for reference, 
and for the most part complete. Under the heading Guanidine we 
find no mention of Erlenmeyer’s elegant method. 
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The Indo-Germanic Vowel System. [Zur Geschichte des Indoger- 
manischen Vocalismus. Von Johannes Schmidt, Erste Abtheilung.] 
Weimar : Bohlau. 


Tue author of this work has given proof in his previous 
publications of solid attainments, an acute but judicious and 
circumspect treatment of philological subjects, and especially 
of a very respectable capacity for searching and methodical 
argument. All these merits are conspicuous in this his 
latest production, and the last of them in particular in a 
considerably higher degree. Looking therefore at its form 
alone, there is muth to admire in the work before us, and 
we can sincerely recommend it to the attention of scholars, 
At the same time its contents are so valuable that from this 
point of view also it deserves a hearty recognition. We 
must not indeed conceal the fact, partly due perhaps to the 
incomplete state of the work, that we differ on many points 
from the author, and still hesitate to accept some of his 
results, but we are bound to add that others are proved 
to our entire satisfaction, and seem likely to influence the 
course of philological enquiry. 

The fundamental idea of these researches is the same 
which is recognised theoretically by all philologists of the 
school of Bopp, though it is not always carried out in 
practice, that Indo-Germanic speech was already a complete 
language when the first of its known branches parted from 
it, and that therefore the branches which thus parted from it 
received and carried with them, not radical and derivative 
elements distinct from one another, but these in combination 
as complete words, or, to put it somewhat more plainly, 
complete words in which radical and derivative elements 
were closely united. Accordingly the enquiry as to the 
manner in which these words became different in the sepa- 
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rated languages ought not to be directed to those constituent 
elements by themselves, but to those combinations of sounds 
as wholes in which the elements appear united as words. 
“Our task,” says the author (p. 9), “is to enquire what 
mode of forming the present [in reference to the verb dur, 
Latin Zic, Gothic 4, Lithuanian /2] existed before the sepa- 
ration of languages, and what relation to this is borne by 
those which appear in the historic periods of the life of 
language. The same task is imposed on us by every word 
which appears with such correspondence in the various 
languages of our own linguistic family that we cannot help 
regarding it as a legacy from the primitive tongue,” &c. At 
the conclusion of the same page we read: “It is the object 
of the following pages to contribute to the investigation of 
the history of language in this sense; they aim at bringing 
to light, as far as possible, the influential causes of all change 
of vowels (we will give this name to the transitions of a root 
from one series of vowels to another), at fixing the epoch of 
each in the history of our linguistic family, whether the 
~ change occurs in the roots when still independent, or when 
confined by suffixes.” 

In the prosecution of this object the author treats, first 
(pp. 11-28), of “The relation of the @ and ¢ series in 
Slavonic,” and disproves in the most convincing manner the 
existence assumed by Schleicher of a series produced by @ 
and 7 vowels in combination. Where Schleicher sees in the 
relation of 7 (rici), ¢ (reka), 0 (po-rokii), é (pro-ricati), 2 (na- 
rékovati) a series of increments founded on /, the author 
shows that the vowels which appear in this series are related 
to each other in such a way that the e in rekg, which corre- 
sponds to an a in the original language, is the fundamental 
sound, of which the ? in rici is the weakening, the ¢ in na- 
rekovati the lengthening, while the 0 in Zo-rokii is its mutation 
(Umilaut) ; on the other hand, the 7 in fro-ricati comes from 
the lengthening of the 7 in rici, 

The remainder of the part before us relates to the influ- 
ence exerted by nasals on preceding vowels. The author 
shows how the consequences of this are the lengthening, the 
increment, and the qualitative transformation of preceding 
vowels. His researches present manifold points of contact 
with the works of his predecessors, but he has the merit of 
having considered the phenomena in a larger connection, 
arranged them: under more general points of view, and 
treated them with such skill that the results obtained are of 
wide reaching importance not only for the development 
of the Indo-Germanic vowel-system, but also for the so-called 
variation of roots in general. He pursues these three varie- 
ties of the transformation of vowels produced by nasals in 
the different divisions, groups, branches, and languages of the 
Indo-Germanic family, e.g. the lengthening of vowels, 1, in the 
Aryan group; 2, in the German; 3, in the Lithuanian; 4, 
in the old Bulgarian ; 5, in the North European group in 
general; 6, in the Celtic; 7, in the Latin ; 8, in the Greek; 
9, in the Greco-Italian (the common foundation of Greek 
and Latin) ; 10, in the European division in general. One 
of the most important results is the explanation of transi- 
tions from the @-series into the series through the influence 
of a following nasal, ¢g. that of the a in gradh, a word of 
the original language, into the ¢e of the corresponding Gothic 
greip through the intermediate grimp, which stands in the 
same relation to gradh-nié-of the original language (this is 
the theme of the present of gradh, and becomes gribhnd in 
Vedic Sanskrit) as, e.g. the Latin jung in jungo to the Greek 
fevy-vv. But the importance of the book seems to us, as 
already indicated, to lie chiefly in the fact, that, through the 
researches it contairis, it offers a strong opposition to the 
still widely spread opinion of a variation of roots in the Indo- 
Germanic family. The fact demonstrated by our author, that 





the difference of vowels, hitherto so obscure, in many radical 
elements which in other respects are alike, is the result of 
purely phonetic and mechanical influences, renders it in the 
highest degree probable that the same change was brought 
about by merely mechanical causes in the other cases, which 
have not yet been explained. This result will lead to 
attempts to discover these causes as well as the others, and 
we have no doubt that the attempts will be crowned by 
success. 

We have already indicated that many of the author's 
results still appear to us questionable, in particular those 
which relate to increments of vowels produced by the in- 
fluence of nasals. To enter into details would encroach too 
much on the limits of this journal, and would also in our 
opinion be inopportune, since it is possible that these diffi- 
culties will be removed in the course of the work. In fact, 
the sequel will alone enable us to form a definitive judgment, 
and we therefore look forward with hopeful interest to its 
appearance, Tu. BENFEY. 





Conington’s Virgil, Vol. III., containing the Last Six Books of the 
Aeneid. Whitaker and Co., 1871. 


In the introduction to the first volume of his Virgil, 
Mr. Conington defined the scope of his edition. It was to 
be a commentary rather than a work of original critical 
research. This plan has been observed throughout; the 
textual criticism is merely incidental ; the characteristic of 
the book is close and searching interpretation. 

But it would be very far from true to say that Mr. 
Conington had done nothing for the text. The text of 
Virgil in its present state is one to which a scholar with the 
peculiar gifts of Mr. Conington could render good service 
without doing original work as a collator. It is a text of 
the same kind and in much the same condition as that 
of Sophokles. The number of great difficulties upon which 
farther light from MSS. can be looked for is very small ; 
and the solution of the minor questions which can still be 
profitably discussed depends mainly on an intimate sympathy 
with the poet’s mind and diction. The language of Virgil, 
like that of Sophokles, never deserts the idiom of common 
life, yet is always above it, being controlled by a genius at 
once fastidious and sane—a genius always masterly in its 
boldness, because always conscious of the precise limits 
which good taste imposes on originality. Emendation of a 
poet becomes indefinitely more dangerous when he is also 
a subtle artist in words, with a distinctive theory of expres- 
sion. If a few lines from Milton, Tennyson, or Rossetti, 
with a few small gaps left for the purpose, were proposed 
for conjectural emendation by students of English, the 
result would probably be a help towards estimating the 
felicity with which confident critics have sometimes restored 
Sophokles or Virgil, Mr. Conington had a consummate 
and perfectly trained tact in language ; he was an exquisite 
Latin composer ; the sympathetic insight which was one of 
his chief literary gifts had long been concentrated upon 
Virgil ; and where he had nothing positive to suggest, he 
could generally decide at least what was not and could 
not be true. The great service which Mr. Conington has 
done to the text of Virgil has been in protecting it, with 
the help of this fine and sure instinct, from the ingenious 
conjectures of former editors. Ribbeck’s critical edition, 


giving collations of all the uncial MSS. and of the chief 
cursives, supplied the apparatus used by Mr. Conington in 
the Aeneid. But in two papers on Ribbeck’s Prolegomena, 
reprinted in this volume from the Journal of Philology (vol. 1. 
Nos. 1 and 2), Mr. Conington has pointed out how often he 
was obliged to differ from Ribbeck and others in their treat- 
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ment of the text. It seems to us that, in every one of these 
instances, Mr. Conington’s judgment has been sound. To 
take a few examples from the last six books: in Aen. vil. 
430, Mr. Conington defends “arma” against Peerlkamp’s 
“‘arva :” in viii. 211, “‘raptos” against Wakefield’s “ raptor :” 
in ix. 67, “quae via” against Ribbeck’s “qua vi:” in ix. 
146, “sed” against Ribbeck’s “sic” (who would transpose 
vv. 146, 147 to a place after v. 72): in ix. 676, “armis” 
against Peerlkamp’s “ animis:” in xii. 55, “ moritura” against 
Ribbeck’s “ monitura.” In ix. 226, “ Ductores Teucrum 
primi, delecta iuventus,” he shows conclusively that Ribbeck 
and Peerlkamp are wrong in wishing to insert “et” before 
“delecta:” and in xi. 4717. rightly condemns Ribbeck’s 
transposition of “ acceperit” and “ adsciverit.” 

It is to be regretted that the plan of the Bibliotheca 
Classica prevented the separation of the critical notes from 
the commentary. If the critical notes which are scattered 
through the commentary could have been collected and 
printed together immediately under the text, it would have 
been a great improvement. Any thorough student of a 
classic necessarily goes through the same process as an 
editor. First, he enquires how the text ought to stand; then 
comes interpretation, then illustration. It is inconvenient 
to be obliged in the first instance to disembed the critical 
notes from the explanatory and illustrative notes. 

As in the first two volumes, the commentary is admirable 
in its way. Mr. Conington has described his own method 
of working: “ My custom has been to take every line as 
it came before me, and to ask myself whether I thoroughly 
understood it.” He has spoken, too, of the delight which 
he found “in tracing, word by word, the delicate intricacies 
of expression, which stimulate curiosity while they baffle 
analysis.” The result has been that the commentary is, 
beyond other commentaries, the mirror of the interpreter’s 
mind in regard to his author: it does not merely explain 
how he understands the hard or doubtful things: it shows 
how every phrase, every shade of expression, affected him. 
There is just one wish, perhaps a little ungrateful, which 
such a commentary suggests; it makes one wish for a trans- 
lation, being itself, to a great extent, the rather diffuse analysis 
of a mental translation. Mr. Nettleship may be congra- 
. tulated on having maintained, in his notes to the tenth and 
twelfth Books, the peculiar merits of a commentary so dis- 
tinctive in character and so difficult (one would have thought) 
for another hand to continue. There is one difference, 
indeed, to be noted. Mr. Conington, as his colleague has 
observed, was more attracted by the linguistic than by the 
real side of Virgil’s writings; the grammatical and literary 
interest predominated, for him, over the antiquarian interest. 
The notes to Books X. and XII., as compared with those to 
the other Books, show attention more evenly divided between 
interpretation and illustration. At the end of the volume 
Mr. Nettleship gives, as an excursus on Book XIL., an inte- 
resting paper “On the Lengthening of Short Final Syllables 
in Virgil”—a paper which appeared before Corssen had pub- 
lished the second volume of the second edition of his Ams- 
Sprache, but which coincides with it in its main conclusions, 

R. C. JEBB. 





Manual of Old Bulgarian Grammar. [Handbuch der althulgarischen 
Sprache. Grammatik; Texte. Glossar. Von A. Leskien, A. D. 
Professor der Slawischen Sprachen zu Leipzig.] Weimar: 1871. 


PERHaps nothing indicates more clearly the rapid growth of 
philological studies in Germany of late years than the esta- 
blishment by the university of Leipzig of a professorship of 
the Slavonic languages—the result of a purely scientific 
impulse unaided and unbefriended by extraneous circum- 





stances, as the reader need not be told that no love is lost 
between the Germans and Slavonians of the present 
day. On the other hand, one cannot shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that the university just mentioned is the only one that 
makes serious efforts to adapt itself to the growing wants 
and requirements of comparative philology. Leipzig evi- 
dently means to maintain this character, for it is said that 
even the Celtic languages are to find a much needed refuge 
in that seat of learning, where no less promising a scholar than 
Dr. Windisch, who already lectures on them, may be expected 
by and by to be settled there as their professional exponent. 
It is just to say that in the case of Slavonic the way had 
been amply prepared in Germany by the -labours and 
researches of Schleicher, and it may be gratifying to some 
of the readers of the Academy to know that Leskien is re- 
garded by those who know him as a living Schleicher : like 
him he has a complete acquaintance with the chief Aryan 
languages, and like him he makes the Slavonic group of the 
same his special study. Leaving out of consideration his 
extensive knowledge of the non-Aryan languages of Europe, 
his ready and practical familiarity with the Slavonic tongues 
of modern times and all that is believed and written respect- 
ing them by native scholars, the fact of his being a German 
seems to give him a decided advantage over persons whose 
mother-tongue is Slavonic ; for the latter seldom seem equal 
to the task of defamiliarising themselves with the ordinary 
vehicle of their thoughts, and are every now and then liable 
to project on a language of respectable antiquity the pecu- 
liarities of modern dialects. Even such a scholar as Mik- 
losich sometimes shows symptoms of this kind of weakness. 

Before proceeding to the Grammar of Old Bulgarian it 
may be well to show what is meant by Old Bulgarian. Now 
there is a dispute as to the name by which the language to 
which belong the oldest Slavonic documents should be called 
—a dispute not very unlike the following, which I take the 
liberty of imagining on Romance ground. Let us suppose 
the name Latin had not been transmitted to posterity, 
whereas a quantity of MSS. in that language had been pre- 
served and the language itself continued very much what it 
now is, namely, the church-language of western Europe. A 
Spanish scholar, let us say, comes forward and says—“ It is 
all very well for you ecclesiastics to call the jargon you read 
and write, mixed up with the accent and idioms of your 
respective nations, by the name Church-Romance, but we 
want the language you thus murder to be known by a name 
which would tell us something respecting its pedigree and rela- 
tion to languages now in use : I venture to call it Old Spanish.” 
This of course would not fail to stimulate Italian scholars 
to claim Latin as Old Italian, while persons not wishing to 
take sides in the contest would, at the risk of being inaccu- 
rate, call it the Old Romance tongue. This is very much 
the case with Slavonic scholars. Miklosich calls Leskien’s 
Old Bulgarian Old Slovenic, whereas Schleicher would have 
it that Old Bulgarian is the more appropriate name. On the 
other hand, the term Old Slavonic has a tendency to spread 
a notion that it is equally nearly related to all modern 
Slavonic languages, and accountable to a certain extent for 
all their peculiarities and idioms, which, of course, it is need- 
less to say, is not the case. Perhaps the name “Church- 
Slavonic” may still be useful as denoting that form of Old 
Slavonic which forms the religious language of the Greek 
church in Slavonic countries, and as such is, in the mouths 
of moderns, Russianised and Serbianised by Russians and 
Serbians respectively. 

To place in his pupils’ hands specimens of Old Slavonic 
purged of these local incongruities and modernisations was 
Leskien’s object when undertaking to compile the present 
volume. Indeed, so great was the difficulty of procuring such 
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text at Leipzig last year* that I considered myself very fortu- 
nate in being able to use this work as it began sheet after 
sheet to drop from the printer’s hands. The critical process 
of arriving at something like unadulterated Old Slavonic is 
a difficult one, the details of which cannot help eliciting from 
Slavonic scholars a variety of opinions, which may in time 
lead to satisfactory results. One item of help is evidently a 
careful comparison of the chief local varieties of MSS., namely, 
those of Russia, Serbia, and Bulgaria. A part of the present 
chrestomathy has been so arranged as easily to show the 
contrast between these. The remaining items must be sup- 
plied by comparative philology, which establishes the general 
sequence of phonetic modifications nearly as irreversibly as 
geology does the order of the strata which compose the crust 
of the earth. A ready instance is that of the insertion of 
Z between labials and 7, where the sequence is easily 
shown to be, for instance, in the part. perf. passive of 
‘such a verb as ostaviti, the following—ostavjenii, ostavijenii, 
ostavijeni, This is, by the way, a point which imparts an 
incidental value to the Glagolitic fashion of writing, of which 
Leskien has given in his Chrestomathy a short specimen for 
the sake of acquainting the reader with the nature of the 
‘character. 

As to the contents of Old Slavonic MSS. one must frankly 
admit, that they contain little that would gratify the student 
of literature, as the majority of them are mere translations 
from Greek, with a few from Latin, mainly of the Bible and 
certain legends about saints and martyrs; at times, indeed, 
the rendering is so literal as to make but suspicious Slavonic, 
not to mention a multitude of compound terms which pro- 
bably would never have existed but for their Greek originals. 
In fact, one may say that the student of Old Slavonic must 
continually correct his results by an equation of errors based 
on the data of the Slavonic languages which are still in use. 

The Chrestomathy is, as might be expected, accompanied 
by a copious glossary which makes it easily used. This 
completes Leskien’s original plan: afterwards, however, he 
was induced to premise a succinct account of the phonology 
and inflections of the language. All that is done in a scho- 
larly way, and none of the latest results of philological inves- 
tigations, as far as they have a bearing on the matter in 
hand, have been overlooked. It is much to be regretted 
that the author did not think it necessary to supplement this 
part of the book by a discussion of the structure of words 
and sentences in Old Slavonic: let us hope that in some 
shape or other this will by and by be done by him. How- 
ever, the book as it is, cannot but be highly convenient and 
perfectly indispensible to such students of Aryan philology 
as cannot afford to make the Slavonic languages their special 


study. J. Rufs. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 
S1r,—Professor Lushington, of Glasgow, has requested me to state 
that the, retention of the word émrytadov, in Soph. Oed. Col. 1491, is not 
due to him but to Hermann, who suggested this in his edition of 1841. 
Professor Lushington mentioned this to me, together with an original 
suggestion of his own, respecting the metrical arrangement of the passage, 
which he reads thus :-— 
ll. 1492, 3: 
éemrybadov évarlp 
Nlocedaviy Oeg tuxxdvers, 
answering to ll. 1479, 80: 
Siarptowws droBos T- 
Aews Saiuov TrAews ef Te ya. 
Hence my mistake, which I trust you will give me the means of cor- 
recting, by inserting this in the next number of the Academy, 
St. Andrews, Yanuary 17, 1872. Lewis CAMPBELL, 








* This was written in 1871. 





— 
Notes and Intelligence. 


Popular Tales and Epic Poetry (Volksmihrchen und epische Dichtung), 
a lecture, by Theodor von Bernhardi, is a popular introduction to the 
attractive branch of philology which deals with the origin of the narra- 
tive element in literature. The true ‘‘ Mahrchen”—our term “fairy 
tale” is too narrow, and ‘‘ popular tale” is too vague—is in its essence 
a fragment. Even if the incidents are worked into a complete story, 
there is always a supernatural element which remains unexplained, not 
because it is supernatural, but because it comes from a whole world of 
mythology long since forgotten. It often contains, moreover, an 
element of primitive history—not, perhaps, the traces of actual events, 
but of custom or feeling or local association—which remains in it as 
something taken for granted but no longer understood. The Germania 
of Tacitus gives the key to many stories in Grimm. The position of 
women, their knowledge of writing and of medicine (both regarded as 
magical arts), the golden hair of the Teutonic races, the divinity of the 
hearth and its fire, the sacredness of the horse—such points can be 
shown to underlie many of these tales, even in the forms in which they 
are still told. It appears, however, that all ‘‘ Mahrchen” may be 
traced back to older ‘* Sage :” that is to say, to traditions which are 
attached to a particular place or to the name of a historical person. 
Stories which are simple and childish in Grimm re-appear as heroic 
legend in the Icelandic cycle of the Edda, where they fall into their 
place in a general system both of mythological belief and of historical 
or quasi-historical events, The full explanation of ‘‘ Sage” would 
consist in the separation of the historical from the mythological 
element: and this is seldom possible. So long as two things co-exist 
in unknown pro ortion, neither can be said to be completely deter- 
mined. Much, however, may be done by comparing the different 
versions of a story, and thus freeing it from the admixture either of 
distinct legends or of later historical colouring. Herr von Bernhardi 
ives a good example in the Norwegian story of the two giants who 
nd the husbandman ploughing, and know that their time is come to 
leave the country. In this, as he shows, we have the notion of an age 
of chaotic natural forces followed by that of gods and men. The same 
story is found again in Alsace: and there the giant, like the feudal 
lord, lives in his ‘‘ rocky nest” supported by the husbandman’s labour. 
Instead of primitive cosmogony we have as the motif the social con- 
tests of feudalism. The process by which ancient ‘‘ Sage” becomes 
the matter of epic poetry is shown in two instances—the Mibelungen- 
Zied and the story of Lohengrin. The former has probably interwoven 
some great disaster of the Burgundian kings, and one or two historical 
names such as Attila and Theodorich, with the purely mythical stories 
of Siegfried and Brunhild. The latter is found in a Low German 
m of the thirteenth century, in a form which makes Lohengrin a 
night of the Sangraal, thus mixing his story with the Celtic legends 
of the Arthurian circle. There is a Flemish version, however, which 
knows nothing of the Sangraal, and turns on the Teutonic fancy of the 
swan-maidens. Herr von Bernhardi endeavours to show, in conclusion, 
that the greatness and enduring charm of epic poetry depends upon the 
relation in which it stands to the national tales and legends, and 
through them to the whole previous life of the nation. It follows that 
true epic poetry can only be produced in an *‘ Urvolk :” that is to say, in 
a nation that has undergone no violent revolution in language or insti- 
tutions. The Mibelungenlied, however, is rather to be considered as 
an interesting specimen of national poetry than as itself a poem of the 
highest order. D. B. Monro. 


We have received the first number of a new Hungarian periodical 
entitled Magyar Nyelvir, ‘* Hungarian Speechwatch” (Germ. Sfrach- 
wacht). The function it proposes to discharge, the censorship of the 
current Hungarian language, is one of great importance in a country 
where the great majority of writers are even more under foreign (?.¢. 
German) influence than is the public which they address. The pro- 
gramme of the Vye/vér enumerates as within the sphere of its opera- 
tions :—(1) The history of the language, pointing out the wealth of 
words contained in old books, documents, &c., especially in words whose 
revival may increase the present resources of the language. (2) The 
collection of materials for a fuller and more exact knowledge of the 
language of the peasantry in its various dialects, including among such 
materials songs, proverbs, toasts, nursery rhymes, and the local names 
of hills, valleys, streams, &c. (3) The criticism of the language of cur- 
rent Hungarian literature, including newspapers, with especial reference 
to the invention of words at variance with the true genius of the 
language. (4) The determination of questions relating to the pecu- 
liarities of the language, its syntax, the distinction of synonyms, and 
such like. (5) Notices of such discoveries in the field of philological 
enquiry as bear on the Hungarian language. Besides this — 
the first number contains a defence of the title by the editor, M. Szarvas, 
from the charge of Germanism brought against it by a contributor. 
Dr. Budenz contributes two articles. The first points out as a defect 
of Hungarian grammars that they do not distinguish between those 
etymological suffixes which can still be used to uss new words and 


those which have, so to say, become barren and incapable of entering 
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into* new combinations. Dr. Budenz’ second article criticizes from a 
philologer’s point of view a recent republication of a work of Unitarian 
con’ Estouging to the sixteenth century. Among the remaining 
contents of the number we notice a contribution by M. Paul Hunfalvy 
on the old Magyar calendar, an analysis by the editor of the language 
of Petéfi’s Fanos Vitéz, and a choice anthology of bad Hungarian culled 


from the n pers. The Myelvér is to appear on the 15th of eve 
month, with the exception of August and September. We wish it all 
success. 


Readers of the Rheinisches Museum wili rejoice to hear of the publi- 
cation of a-complete index to the first twenty-four volumes. The index 
seems very complete, and forms by itself a volume of 176 pages. 


Vocabulista in Arabico, pubblicato per la prima volta sopra un Codice 
della Biblioteca Riccardiana di Firenze da C. Schiaparelli. (Firenze, 
1871.)—This is an old Arabic vocabulary in two parts, Arabic-Latin 
and Latin-Arabic, discovered in the Riccardiana library at Florence, 
by Sig. Amari, and now edited for the first time by one of his pupils. 
The date of its compilation is uncertain, but Amari refers the manu- 
script (which is evidently not the original) to the end of the twelfth or 

ing of the thirteenth century. Between the two glossaries is a 
controversial dialogue, in — Arabic, between a Moslem and the 
author of the Pugio Fide, Raymond Martin. A notice of the work by 
Sig. Lasinio is given in the Nuova Antologia for October, from which 
we derive these facts. - The editor appears to have performed his task 
well, and the result is a not unimportant addition to our scanty infor- 
mation respecting the Arabic dialect of Spain. 


At a meeting of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
held on the 9th November last, Dr. Biihler read a paper on Sriharsha, 
the author of the aishadha-charita, a work of which that scholar is 
preparing a new edition for the Bombay Sanskrit Series. The account 
given by Dr. Biihler of the writer is mostly taken from the Pradan- 
dhakosha, composed in A.D. 1348, by R&ajasekhara, a Jain writer. Srt- 
harsha is there said to have been born at K4st (Benares), and composed 
his work at the request of King Jayantachandra, the son of Govinda- 
chandra. From the reasons adduced by Dr. Biihler, it seems very 
probable that the patron of Sriharsha was no other than Jayachandra, 
who reigned over Kanyakubja (Kanouj) and Benares in the latter half 
of the twelfth century (probably from A.D. 1168-1194). 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Zeitsch. der deutsch. morgenland. Gesellschaft, Vol. xxv. No. 3.— 
The explanation of the Avesta, by Fr. Spiegel. [A reply to Roth’s 
remarkable paper in the last number.]—Poem of Jacob of Sarug on the 

alace which St. Thomas built in India, published by R. Schréter.— 

istory of the translations from Indian into Arabic, and their influence 
on Arabic literature; with especial reference to the moon-stations 
(Naxatra), and treatises on lots; corrections, additions, and index to 
vols. xviii. and xxiv. ; by M. Steinschneider.—A Nabathzan inscription 
from Ammonitis, deciphered by M. A. Levy. [See Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Fund, No. vi.J—‘‘ Authorship and Translation,” how 
expressed in Hebrew, by Dr. Zunz.—The criticism of the Biblical Assy- 
rian chronology, by Dr. Schrader. [The author explains his grounds 
for rejecting M. Oppert’s attempt to bring the lists of Assyrian eponyms 
into harmony with the chronology of the Books of Kings.]— Unpublished 
— of various poets, continued, by Th. Aufrecht.—Additamenta 
on the inscription of Mesha, by C. Schlottmann ; vi. Fixation of the text, 
a letter to Prof. Hitzig—A Hebrew book from Calcutta, by Dr. Geiger. 
{A modern collection of liturgical songs.]—Contributions to the know- 
ledge of the ——- and linguistic relations of S. Arabia, by H. v. 
Maltzan. [The author made the acquaintance in Cairo of a number of 
Arabs from the south, from whom he gained much information as to 
the dialect of Hadramaut, &c. The pronunciation of the latter bears a 
close resemblance to that of the dialect of the Fellahs. The casus rectus 
of the plural is still in occasional use, and is not quite expelled by the 
casus obliguus, as in almost all the other dialects. There seems, too, to 
be an extraordinary similarity between many expressions of the Algerian 
and the southern Arabic dialect. The accuracy of Wrede’s geogra- 
phical statements is confirmed.]—Explanations with Dr. Blau, by F. 
Pratorius—Two Jewish physicians, by M. Steinschneider.—On the 
radical meaning of Y', by G. M. Redslob.—Reviews :—Spiegel’s 
Lran. Alterthumskunde, and Kuhn’s Kaccayanae Namakappa, by A. 
W.—Bickell’s Conspectus, by Geiger.—Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac 
MSS., part ii., by Néldeke and Geiger. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Batavia, serie vi. deel i. (1870).— Aflevering 1 and 2.— Hindoe- 
monumenten in de bovenlanden van Palembang, als bron van geschied- 
kundig onderzoek, door E. P. Tombrink. [The inhabitants of Palem- 
bang, the north-eastern part of Sumatra, are said to be a mixture of 
Hindus, _— from Modjopahit, and Malayans from Menang- 
Kebau. From the monuments Buorend, and of many of which plates 
are given along with this paper, the writer maintains that the Hindu 





settlers were principally vey Ce of Siva, though not of the Linga. 
The remains mostly found on plateaux commanding extensive views are 
said to represent Siva, Durga, Ganesa, and Nandi, the bull. From their 
being of a much ruder character than those found in Java, he feels in- 
clined to assign a much earlier date to them, and to assume that a direct 
immigration from the Indian continent to the east of Sumatra took place 
during the earlier centuries of our era. For the aboriginal inhabitants 
of these parts he looks to the Orang Koeboe, still subsisting in the 
jungles, and probably akin to the Dajaks of Borneo.]—De Landschap- 
pen Holontalo, Limoeto, Bone, Boalemo en Kattinggola, op Andagile, 
geographische, statistische, historische en ethnographische aanteeke- 
ningen door J. G. F. Riedel. [The districts here described form the 
central part of the northern neck of Celebes.]—Review, by A. B. Cohen 
Stuart, of Geschiedenis van Java, door J. Walbers. Erste deel. 
Oude Geschiedenis: Vor-Hindoe- en Hindoetijd; Middengeschiedenis, 
Mahomedaansche staten. Utrecht, 1868. [Very unfavourable.]— 
Verslag van eene Reis van den Assistent-Resident van Benkoelen naar 
het eiland bay, mas [The inhabitants of this island, situated south of 
Sumatra, are described as differing greatly from both the Malays and 
Bataks, and to have more of the Nias race in their appearance.]}—— 
Aflevering 3.—Geschiedenis der Soenda-Landen. Hoe het land van 
Soenda onder het oppergebied van De Compagnie kwam. _II® periode. 
Derde tijdvak. Door J. Hageman.—Soendasche Spreekwoorden, door 
K. F. Holle. [Continuation ; containing 160 proverbs in the Sunda 
dialect, with a literal translation and an ex anion} dace, by 
A. B. Cohen Stuart, of Vervolg op Dr. J. F. C. Gericke’s [and T. 
Roorda’s] Javaansch-Nederduitsch Woordenboek, zamengesteld door 
P. Jansz, Evangelie-zendeling op Java. Samarang, 1869. [Very favour- 
able.]——-Aflevering 4 and 5.—Eenige opmerkingen op drie kleine 
hriften, waarmede de heer Klinkert als re is opgetreden, 
, H. van de Wall. [The papers of H. C. Klinkert, printed in the 
Bidragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned.-Indié (1866 
and 1868), and severely criticized and annotated upon in this article, 
are :—1I. Jets over de Maleische school- en volksleesboeken; 2. Eenige 
Maleische spreekwoorden en spreekwijzen ; 3. Opmerkingen op Dr. J. 
Pijnappels Geagraphie van Nederlandsch-Indié.]—Chronologische lijst 
van gedenk- en legpenningen, &c., door J. S. van Coevorden. [Con- 
tinuation.]|—Brieven van H.N. van der Took betreffende het Lam- 
ngsch, [These letters contain various contributions to the knowledge 
of the dialect of Lampong, the south-eastern extreme of Sumatra, con- 
sisting of lists of words, bits of poetry and prose, sayings, &c.]—Aantee- 
keningen over de hoofd-tempels in Kadoe en Djokdjokarta. Door R.H. 
T. Friederich. [The temples of Boro Boedo, Mendoet, Prambanan, Pla- 
wassan, and others at the foot of the Merapi (in Java), show Buddhism 
to have been the more favoured creed during the times when these 
monuments were erected (the inscriptions found vary in their dates 
between A. Saka 746 and 870), though the Saiva creed was still pre- 
valent among the mass of the people, and some of the remains exhibit 
a curious amalgamation of Brahmanical and Buddhist mythology. ]— 
Kitab Pakih Soenda, door J. J. van Limburg Brouwer. [A theological 
Sunda text, by an unknown writer, transcribed in Roman characters, 
with a Dutch translation.]—Snippers. Door K. F. Holle. [Continua- 
tion. Notes on the views and manners of the natives of the Indian 
Archipelago.]—Over de spelling van het Soendaneesch met Latijnsch 
letterschrift, door G. J. Grashuis. [Rigg’s and Holle’s methods of tran- 
scription are here compared, and the latter is adopted, with slight modi- 
fications, as the more useful.] 

Bijdragen tot de Taal- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, vijfde deel, 3° stuk (’s Gravenhage, 1871).—Stukken betrek- 
kelijk de verdediging van Ternate door den Gouverneur Willem Jacob 
Cranssen, 1800-1801, en de overgave van het Gouvernement aan de 
Engelschen, &c.——Zesde deel, 1° stuk, 1871.—Reports of meetings, 
&c.—Transcriptie van Indische Plaatsnamen.—Korte opmerkingen 
over Balineesch en Kawi, door H. Kern. [Notes on the etymology and 
meaning of some Balanese and Javanese words.]—Varia. Door v. L. B. 
[On Dr. Socin’s discovery of the Syriac text of Kalila and Dimna. On 
Kawi inscriptions. Notices (favourable) of Prof. H. S. Maine’s Lectures 
on Village Communities in the East and West ; and T. T. Cooper’s 
Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and Petticoats; or, an 
Overland Journey from China towards India.] 

Journal Asiatique, No. 65.—Rapport sur les Travaux du Conseil de 
la Société asiatique pendant l’année 1870-1871, par M.-E. Renan. 
[Opens with a tribute to the memory of deceased members of the society, 
especially MM. Caussin de Perceval and Devéria. Semitic and Egyp- 
tian studies have been less disturbed by political events than Indo- 
European. We notice that M. Renan discovers in the Himyaritic 
monument, published in the Journal by M. Ganneau, a resemblance to 
the Buddhist bas-reliefs representing the life of Sakyamuni.] 

The Pandit, vol. vi. Nos. 64-67 (Benares, Sept.-Dec. 1871).— 
The Tarkapada of GAgabhatta’s Bhattachintamani, ed. Balasdstri. 
[Concluded in Nos. 64 and 65.]—Amarachandra’s Balabhfrata. [The 
forty-fourth and conclusive sarga. (No. 64.) ]—The Tattvamuktavali, 
a Ved4ntic treatise by Pfirninanda, ed. Vechanaramasarma. [Comp. 
in No. 64.]—The Gop§lalila, a poem by Ramachandra, ed. Vechana- 
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rama, a 1-8 (Nos. 65-67).] — The Viddhasdlabhanjik4, a 
drama by Balakavi, ed. Vamanacharya. [Acts 1-3, in Nos. 65-67 
resp.]—The Aphorisms of the Yoga Philosophy of Patanjali. The 
Sanskrit text and an English translation of the Sfitras and Com- 
mentary. By G. D. ([Continued from Book IV. Aph. 19-33.]— 
The Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanada. The Sanskrit text and an 
English translation of the Sfitras and Commentary. By A. E. G. 
[Continued in No. 64 and 67, from Book I. Lesson 1, Aph. 2-15 ; 
Lesson 2, Aph. 1 and 2.]—Translation of the Siddhanta-Muktavali’s 
explanation of verses 11 and 12 of the Bhasha-Parichchheda. By 
A. E. G.—Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. [Continued.] 


Revue Critique, Jan. 6.—H. Weil reviews Hense’s Heliodoreische 
Studien, introducing some valuable remarks of his own on the subject of 
Heliodorus.—Ch. Thurot examines the second part af Liibbert’s Gram- 
matische Studien (treating of the construction of the Latin gus), and 
pronounces it a careful summary of the facts, though disagreeing with 
the writer’s method and controverting his conclusions. But surely M. 
Thurot goes to the opposite extreme, and exaggerates the uncertainty of 
the subject, when he says, ‘‘le subjonctif est un luxe du langage.””—— 
Jan. 13.—The philological articles in the number are a notice (anony- 
mous) of a dissertation by Th. H. Martin (the well-known editor of the 
Timaeus) on certain optical instruments erroneously attributed to the 
ancients ; and an elaborate and discriminating account (by Ch. Morel) 
of our chief modern histories of Roman literature, those of Bahr, Bern- 
hardy, Hiibner, and Teuffel : a French work by M. Paul Albert on the 
same subject is likewise briefly noticed. 


Rheinisches Museum, vol. xxvii. pt. 1.—A. Rapp: The Maenads 
in the Greek worship, in art and —_ (Part I.).—E. Rohde: The 
sources of Iamblichus in his Life of Pythagoras (conclusion). [Points 
out his debt to Apollonius and Nicomaclius, and indirectly to earlier 
writers.]—J. Steup: Reply to Teuffel’s Probus in Martial und Gellius. 
—C. Wachsmuth : Scattered fragments of the Zclogae of Stobaeus in 
his Florilegium. [Contains most important suggestions for the restora- 
tion of the Zc/ogae.]—G. Kriiger : On Horace. Defends his emendation 
tu liques in Od. i. 20, 10; and in Sa¢. i. 6, 14, proposes to take notante 
iudice quo nosti populo as = quam notantem iudicem quem nosti populum.] 
—F. Blass: On Antipho. [On the text in the MSS.]—W. Teuffel : The 
Historia Apollonii regis Tyri. [Shows amongst other things that the 
Sloane MS. has been underrated by Riese.]—F. Ritschl : The Persae 
of Aeschylus in Egypt: a new Simonideum. [Describes a newly dis- 
covered MS. and shows very conclusively that it is a modern fabrication. 
It is not very reassuring to find that possibly the famous Simonides is 
still living and engaged in literary work for the Russian government !] 
—F. Biicheler : Zuscriptiones latinaeiambicae. [Specimen of an edition 
of a Latin Anthologia epigraphica.]— J. H. Mordtmann: Greek 
inscriptions from Arabia.—F. Riihl: Pompeian inscriptions. — W. 
Helbig : Hiero II. and Philistis on a relief from Agrigentum.—M. J, 
H6fner: The contemporary history in Dio Cassius—F, Rihl: On 
Zosimus.—K. Dziatzko: Hauton timorumenos or Heauton timoru- 
menos? [Terence wrote in all probability Heauton.]—L. Miiller: The 
Neapolitanus of Propertius. [Corrects a remark of Haupt.]—N. 
Wecklein: On Sophocles and Euripides.—C. Badham : Phzlebi Pla- 
tonici emendationes.—M. Voigt, J. Vahlen, O. Ribbeck: On Plautus. 
—O. Ribbeck: On Lucilius and Coniectyrae Sueianae.—L. Miiller : 
On Catullus, &c.—E. Bahrens : On Ovid and Calpurnius.—J. Vahlen : 
On Cicero.—F, Ritschl : Canticum and Diverbium in Plautus, 


Zeitschrift fiir die ésterreichischen Gymnasien, xxi. 7 and 8.— 
J. LaRoche: Die Trithemimeres im Homerischen Hexameter. [Care- 
fully classified lists of instances of short syllables lengthened in the 
second arsis: the text is often corrected by the help of Professor La 
Roche’s collations.|—F. Krones: Zengenverhér iiber Baumkircher’s 
Thatenleben und Ende. [Holds that the current view of this Styrian 
hero is not historical at all, but traditional, and quite erroneous.J— 
Anthologia latina, fasc. i. recens. Alex. Riese (Teubner), rev. by Mahly. 
[Suggests a number of conjectures, more or less probable.] Georg 
Curtius: Erliuterungen zu meiner iechischen Schulgrammatik. 
Rev. by Hartel. [Neither Kiihner nor Westphal has produced a satis- 
factory grammar for modern requirements. The reviewer makes many 
valuable remarks, especially on the importance of linguistic knowledge 
for Homeric prosody, often thought to be full of mere irregularities.]— 
Corn, Taciti Historiarum libri qui supersunt. Schulausgabe von 
Heraus. 2. Bd. Lib. iii-v. (Teubner series, with German notes.) 
Rev. by Prammer. [Not so conveniently arranged for a school book 
as Driger’s Annals, in the same series. The notes on the history and 
geography are ; but the book shows a want of form, and is marred 
by many misprints.]—Meister: Ueber Dares von Phrygien, de Excidio 
Trojae historia, Programm. Rev. by Schmidt. [The writer, who is 
preparing an edition of Dares for the Teubner series of texts, gives us 
here the results of his examination of the MSS. They are greatly cor- 
rupted through the popularity of Dares in the middle ages, with the 
exception of one MS.-B. at Bamberg. Meister also deals with the lite- 
rary history of this curious composition.]—Blass : Ueber die Aussprache 
des Griechischen. Rev. by Hartel. [Justly praises this little work, 








which treats of the main points of the question, and establishes the 


claims of the Erasmian against the Reuchlinian pronunciation in a 
learned, original, and convincing manner.] 

Philologischer Anzeiger, iii. 7.—R. Kiihner: Ausfiihrliche Gram- 
matik der griechischen Sprache, 2. Aufl; [Re-written, incorporating 
the results of modern linguistic science, in a form that is of great prac- 
tical value, if not always perfect in point of scientific statement.J—W. 
Biichner: Die Ebene von Troia. [Seems to proceed on a false method.} 
—M. Vermehren: Platonische Studien. [Discusses 118 passages, 
chiefly from the Symposium, Republic, Laws, and Phzedo. The re- 
viewer, D. Peipers, goes over the greater part of them.J—C. F. G. 
Meutzner: De interpolationis apud Tossetinenns obviae vestigiis qui- 
busdam. [Applies this way of getting rid of difficulties to passages: 
especially of the Olynthiac and Philippic orations.]}—A. Hug : Com- 
mentatio de pseudo-demosthenica oratione adversus Zenothemin. 
[Pronounces it a forgery by a person of little acquaintance with judicial, 
or commercial affairs.]—Index lectt. in univ. Berolinensi per sem. 
hibern. 1871-72 habendarum. [Contains a dissertation by M. Haupt, 
giving specimens of dialogues, Greek and Latin, from a MS. of the 
ninth century, and promising a complete collection.]—G. Studemund : 
Emendationes Plautinae. [Results of the laborious care bestowed by 
Studemund on the Ambjiosian codex.]—P. Willems: Les antiquités 
romaines envisagées au point de vue des institutions politiques. [In- 
tended for students of jurisprudence.]—H. Th. Pliiss: Die Entwicklung 
der Centurienverfassung in den beiden letzten Jahrh. der rémischen 
Republik. [Places the reform in 241 B.c., and agrees with Niebuhr 
and Puchta against Mommsen, Lange, &c. in supposing 70 centuries. 
The writer’s own theory of a complete change made in 179 B.C. in the 
nature of the classes is not borne out by Liv. xl. 51.J—G. Kramer: 
Carl Ritter, ein Lebensbild.——iii. 8.— Reviews several Homeric dis- 
sertations, of which those of E. Kammer (‘‘ obelising” the scene with 
fEneas, Il. 20, 79-352, and the Battle of the Gods, Il. 20, 32-72; 21, 
391-518) and K. Weidenkaff (on the use of the genitive) seem the most 
important.—Fr. Heimséth : De vitiorum in veterum scriptorum codd. 
obviorum generibus a Madvigio Hauniensi nuper definitis. Rev. by 
E. v. L. [Valuable criticism of Madvig’s book.]—R. Petersdorf: Dio- 
dorus, Curtius, Arrianus quibus ex fontibus ... hauserint. Rev. by 
E. S.—H. Kiihlewein : Observationes de usu icularum in libris qui 
vulgo Hippocratis nomine circumferuntur. [Careful and methodical 
contribution.]—J. Caesar : Conjectanea critica. [Chiefly on Galen and 
Plutarch.,—H. Holzer: Der Hildesheimer antike Silberfund. Rev. 
by L. G. [Believes that it was originally the plate used at the table of 
Germanicus.]—K. Woermann: Ueber den landschaftlichen Natursinn 
der Griechen und Romer. Rev. by L. Schmidt. [Distinguishes well 
between sympathy with individual objects in the world of nature, shown 
in fables, similes, &c., and feeling for landscape proper ; regards the 
latter as very much the growth of the Alexandrian period, but under- 
rates too much the feeling shown, @. g. in the Phzedrus of Plato. and by 
Aristophanes and Pindar.J—R. Sohm: Die altdeutsche Reichs- und 
Gerichtsverfassung. Bd. 1: Die frankische Reichs- und Gerichtsver- 
fassung. [An important and valuable work, intended to supplement 
the works of Waitz and Roth. Carries out the proof that the early 
condition of the German races was one of order and advanced consti- 
tutional development. Holds that the assembly of the centena, the 
pagus of Tacitus, was only judicial, and without political functions, the 
political unit being even then the civitas.] . 





N ew Publications. 


BRASSEUR DE BoursourG. Bibliothéque mexico-guatémalienne, pré- 
cédée d’un coup d’ceil sur les études américaines dans leurs rapports 
avec les études classiques, Paris: Maisonneuve. 

CATALOGUS CopICcuM LATINORUM Bibliothecae Regiae Monacensis. 
Secundum A. Schmelleri indices composuerunt C. Helm, G. Laub- 
mann, S. Meyer. Tom. I pars 2. Miinchen: Palm. 

Fucus, E. Die Scholien d. Bar-Hebraeus zum 23. u. 29. Psalm. 
Halle: Buchh. d. Waisenh. 

TABARI, Chronique de Tabari, traduite sur la version persane de 
Belcami... par H.Zotenberg. T. 3. Paris. 

THIELE, R. Prolegomena ad Hymnum in Venerem Homericum quar- 
tum. Halle: Buchhg. des Waisenhauses. 

VELSEN, F. A. von. Ueber den Codex Urbinas der Lisistrata u. der 
Thesmophoriazusen d, Aristophanes. Halle: B. des Waisenhauses. 
WESTPHAL, R. Elemente d. musikalischen Rhythmus mit besond. 

Riicksicht auf unsere Opernmusik. Jena: Costenoble. 





ERRATUM IN No. 40. 


P, 26, col. 1, line 37, for “in the same place” read “‘in the Revue des deux Mondes.” 
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